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Housed in a new wing of the 
Sonotone plant at Elmsford, New 
York, are the largest facilities on 
earth devoted exclusively to vac- 
uum tubes for hearing aids. With 
more than 90% of Sonotone’s au- 
dicles now of the vacuum tube 
type, this department has been 
expanded to many times its orig- 
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inal size during the past four|the comfort of employees and 


years. 
Vacuum tubes for hearing aids 
differ from radio tubes only in 
their minute size, requiring hand- 
work of infinite precision and_/| 


delicacy. Nimble fingers, keen| | each step of manufacture, inspec: | 


eyes, steady nerves are essential. | 
Ideal conditions prevail both for | 


a 





perfection of product—floodlight- 
ing, dustproofing, roominess, 
quiet. The “midget” tube is only 
one of many intricate parts of the 
|Sonotone Vacuum Tube Audicle, 





tion and testing being performed | 
with painstaking skill. 
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chased. Only exceptions are 
breakage from a blow or obvious 
abuse No waiting for repairs is 
necessary; the instrument is re- 





placed immediately with a stock 
audicle of the same type and 
model as the one surrendered. 

If Service-by-Replacement is 
desired at expiration of guaran- 
tee period, the instrument is ex- 
changed for a like model for a 
nominal fee and the guarantee is 
extended for six months. Infor- 
mation is available at all Sono- 
tone offices. 
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ally severe cases of hearing im- | 


pairment, the “533” is not a suc- 
cessor to existing models, but 
supplements them instead. Thus 
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today probably 95% of all per- | 


sons who wear or need hearing 
aids can obtain maximum help 
with a Sonotone Vacuum Tube 
Audicle, among them being many 
who have heretofore been con- 
fined to the use of carbon type 
instruments. 
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Summer Meeting Preview 


Special Hotel Rates 


Hotel headquarters for the Summer Meeting of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will be at the Shelton, Lexington Avenue and 
49th Street. This is one of the finest hotels in New York, conveniently located, and 
within five or ten minutes of the Lexington School and Hunter College, where all meet- 
ings will be held. Special rates are offered to Summer Meeting visitors as follows: 


Single room, hot and cold running water_...._-_-_____________.. $2.00 
Single room with shower bath _.____________ ee 
Single room with tub bath.» Siteshterlabiatpemnae aa 
Double room with bath—two persons _..______-____ 5.00 


Among other attractive features, the Shelton offers a spacious and beautiful 
lounge, a swimming pool and open air solarium on the 16th floor, a large and well 
stocked library, and a gymnasium, all of which are free to registered guests. 

Rooms should be reserved in advance as early as possible. Travel in June will be 
heavy, and all New York hotels report many reservations for spring and summer 
months. 

Inexpensive restaurants and cafeterias are conveniently located. 


School Visits 


The schools for the deaf in New York will hold open house for visitors during the 
meeting. Classes will still be in session Tuesday, June 23, at Junior High School 47, 
the New York City Day School, and visitors are also invited to the graduation exer- 
cises of that school Wednesday, June 24, 2 to 3 P.M. The hearing aid rooms and 
vocational classes of the Lexington School will be in session Wednesday morning, 


June 24. 
Special Programs for Parents 


Mrs. N. J. Leigh, Chairman of the Program Committee for Parents, announces 
that two programs and a special luncheon have been planned. The theme of the meet- 
ings will be “A Higher Goal for the Deaf Child.” Wednesday’s meeting will concern 
the deaf child from the time of discovery of his handicap to adolescence or there- 
abouts. Behavior problems of the young child will be discussed, the point being em- 
phasized that these are problems of all growing children, and not specifically of the 
deaf child. Mrs. Gertrude Zulauf, mother of a young deaf child, will be chairman at 
Wednesday’s meeting. On Thursday, the problems of the deaf adolescent and young 
deaf adult will be discussed: the relationship of young deaf men and women to home 
and community; their vocational difficulties; and their problems in regard to mar- 
riage and the war. The chairman of this meeting is Mrs. Elizabeth Myers, who has 
a deaf son of 13. Both meetings will offer opportunity for informal round table dis- 
cussion. There will also be an informal luncheon for parents. 


Special Luncheons and Dinners 


Special luncheons and dinners are announced in the program in this issue of the 
Votta Review. No formal banquet will be scheduled, so visitors need not bring 
evening clothes unless they wish. 


Exhibits 


There will be academic and vocational exhibits at the Lexington School and a 
commercial exhibit of books, hearing aids, and teaching devices at Hunter College. 
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The Place of Elements Teaching in Speech 


Development’ 
Is the Cart Before the Horse? 


By Mary E. NuMBERs” 


Have Elements Been Over- first place, few of us have real reason to be 
Emphasized? satisfied with the speech of our profoundly 
EACHING deaf children to execute eaf children. We are able to understand 


the proper articulatory movements their speech because our hearing becomes 
for the production of the various attuned to defective speech. The longer 


speech sounds or “elements” is one of the W° listen to this defective speech the more 


important aspects of our speech teaching ag " pegs 2 i = rather 
problem. In my opinion, however,’ this Kaan the CORE CEN, mae the. SaPRUNNNEE 


procedure has been generally over-emphe- But let the grocer, or the policeman on the 
sized, or given precedence, while other ‘°'™©! °F the prospective employer tiotom 
equally important phases of speech pro- to oe same speech, and what is their opin- 
duction have been neglected, or left to ‘°° It is up to us as teachers of speech 
chance. Consonants are not merely ele- ” analyze _— methods with open minds, 
ments present in the stream of speech. to question the validity of our assumptions, 
They are articulatory movements which '° utilize the findings of modern research 


perform definite tasks within the unity of and Pee other available agecten the te 
the syllable—tasks which identify them as *8anization of our teaching. methods. 
consonants and render speech intelligible. The Elements Method Is Out of Step 
It cannot be said, therefore, that a conso- 
nant has been learned until it is used as a 
rapid movement rather than a static posi- 
tion of the articulatory organs. Further- 
more, to teach a consonant as an articu- 
latory movement is to have the pupil exe- 
cute the movement in its proper relation- 
ship to the vowel in the syllable. 

There are some good reasons for a free 
discussion and a reexamination of the ba- 
sic assumptions of the proponents of cur- 
rent methods of speech teaching. In the 


I believe that an examination of the ba- 
sic assumptions of the elements method will 
show that it is out of step with what we 
know about normal speech development. 
The orthodox method of teaching speech 
by first teaching separately the so called 
elements—consonants and vowels—then 
having the child combine them into sylla- 
bles and words, constitutes a misplacement 
of emphasis. The thesis of this paper is 
that in order to approximat* normal speech 
7 development, these elements must be taught 

1A paper read before the Convention of Instructors as integral parts of syllables rather than as 


of the Deaf, at Fulton, Missouri, June, 1941. : . 
*This paper was written in collaboration with Dr. abstract units. In other words the cart is 


Vv. Hud f the D t t of h, 
A a ts) e epartment of Researc before the horse. 
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I shall formulate first some of the as- 
sumptions of the proponents of the ele- 
ments method. What are these assump- 
tions? In the first place, the elements 
method assumes, by the very nature of its 
approach to the problem of speech teach- 
ing, that speech is essentially a sequence of 
individual sounds, consonants and vowels, 
placed one after another much like the let- 
ters of the alphabet in the written or print- 
ed form of speech. 


Sounds Are Mistaken for Consonants 


A second assumption is a corollary of the 
first, namely, since speech is a series of 
individual sounds related one to another in 
spatial terms, these sounds can be lifted 
from their context within the syllable and 
taught as abstract elements. It is under- 
stood, for instance, that the consonants m 
and th have been taught, or “developed” 
when the pupil is able to close the lips and 
send a vocal tone through the nose, and 
when the same pupil is able to force a 
stream of breath, or a vocal tone, through 
the aperture formed by placing the tip of 
the tongue between the teeth. Thus the 
sound accompanying the closed position of 
the articulatory organs is mistaken for the 
consonant. 

A third assumption is that once vowels 
and consonants are learned separately as 
accurate positions of the organs, they can 
be put together to form words. Thus the 
same m and th which have been learned as 
static positions accompanied by streams of 
voice or breath are now to be used as 
quick movements of the lips, tongue, jaw 
and velum, and accompanied by movements 
of the muscles which control the breath, in 
such words as mouth, thumb, etc. Note 
that the two sounds are now no longer po- 
sitions of the articulatory organs, but 
movements of those organs which open and 
close the vocal canal. Yet these movements 
have not been taught in the process of “de- 
veloping” the consonants. An immediate 
and often a permanent consequence is a 
prolongation of the position and a slow 
transition of the articulatory organs from 
one element to the other which distorts the 
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vocal tone and renders fluent speech im. 
possible. 

A fourth assumption has to do with the 
nature of speech rhythm. The proponents 
of the elements method assume, in so far as 
the matter is considered at all, that once 
consonants and vowels have been learned 
as individual elements, a series of such 
elements forming words can be put into a 
rhythmic pattern. And yet pupils drilled 
for accuracy of individual elements find it 
extremely difficult, and even impossible, to 
modify these elements according to the de- 
mands of the accented and unaccented syl- 


lables. 


Do All Important Speech Processes 
Occur Above the Larynx? 


Finally, those who advocate the elements 
methods assume, although it is not overtly 
expressed, that all the important speech 
processes occur above the larynx, and that 
the essential thing in speech teaching is to 
teach these articulatory processes. This 
assumption overlooks the important fact 
that a primary aspect of normal speech de- 
velopment lies in coordinating the proc- 
esses above and below the larynx. 

Now what are the reasons for saying 
that the assumptions listed above present 
an inadequate picture of the speech mech- 
anism in action? The reasons can best be 
presented in terms of a few brief facts con- 
cerning speech as it occurs in the normal 
speaker. It is my belief that these facts 
lead inevitably to the conclusion that a 
syllable method of speech teaching, rather 
than the elements method is a more logical 
approach to the problem. No one denies 
the importance of teaching deaf children 
the articulatory processes involved in all 
the consonants and vowels in the language. 
They are vital aspects of intelligible speech. 
The opinion is held, however, by a consid- 
erable number of people, both in Europe 
and America, that the articulatory move- 
ments must be taught in connection with 
the syllables in which they function. This 
opinion is supported by the following facts: 

Audible speech is a product of a series 
of coordinated and well-timed muscular 
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movements which control and modify the 
column of air within the vocal canal. These 
movements are made audible to hearing 
people by the sounds which they produce. 
To the profoundly deaf, speech is solely a 
matter of movements, both from the point 
of view of its production and its percep- 
tion in terms of lip reading. 

The muscles which make up the speech 
mechanism are widely scattered over the 
head and trunk but they may be roughly 
classified into two definite groups: (1) 
Breathing muscles of the chest and abdo- 
men which control the movements of the 
column of air in the trachea and mouth; 
and (2) Articulatory muscles of the throat 
and mouth which convert the movements 
of the air column into intelligible speech. 
Since the two muscle groups operate at 
opposite ends of a column of air, we may 
say that the latter connects the two groups 
of muscles into a functional unit. 


The Column of Air 


The bellows action of the breathing 
muscles in the process of speaking moves 
the column of air in the same sense that 
the arm of the violinist moves the violin 
bow, and for the same purpose, namely, 
the production of tone. This analogy may 
be extended to include the action of the 
articulatory muscles of the speaker and the 
fingers of the violinist. The vocal tones 
produced by the movements of the air col- 
umn are modified and moulded into intelli- 
gible speech by the articulatory organs. In 
somewhat the same manner, the action of 
the fingers of the violinist modify the tones 
of the violin. The aptness of the analogy, 
however, lies in the fact that both in speak- 
ing and in violin playing we have a basic 
series of movements, that is, movements of 
the air column and those of the violin 
bow, which are accompanied by and inti- 
mately coordinated with, smaller accessory 
movements of articulation and fingering. 

Careful investigation has demonstrated 
that the air column in speech is moved up- 
ward, not in continuous slow movement, 
but rather in a series of rapid pulsations. 
The individual pulsations form the sylla- 
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bles which become the indivisible elements 
of speech. 

Consonants are movements which open 
and close, either partly or completely, the 
vocal canal in connection with the pulsa- 
tions of syllables. Vowels are also move- 
ments accompanying the syllable pulsations 
which change the contours of the vocal ca- 
nal and impose qualitative changes upon 
the vocal tones produced by the syllable 
pulsations. 


Consonants Perform Two Functions 


Consonants perform two distinct tasks 
or functions with regard to the syllable: 
(1) They assist in releasing the syllable by 
momentarily closing, or obstructing and 
suddenly opening the vocal canal at the be- 
ginning of the pulsation for the syllable; 
and (2) They assist in arresting, or stop- 
ping the syllable by suddenly closing the 
vocal canal during the pulsation. The term 
assist is used advisedly, because syllables 
occur frequently with neither releasing nor 
arresting consonants, and some consonants 
impose very slight obstruction to the vocal 
stream. Again, we may have syllables in 
which only one consonant is present. It 
may be either releasing or arresting, as in 
the syllables day, see, too, and at, off, arm. 
The breathing muscles themselves, there- 
fore, are capable of controlling the move- 
ments of the air column without the as- 
sistance of the articulatory movements. 

A distinction between the two functions 
of consonants is important in speech teach- 
ing and often the meaning of a word or 
phrase may depend directly upon it. For 
instance, in the sentences “The boy was a 
tease” and “The boy was at ease” the mean- 
ings hang entirely upon the functions of 
the consonant t. The same conditions de- 
termine the meanings in the phrases “an 
ice man” and “ a nice man.” 


Types of Consonant Combinations 


The distinctions between the releasing 
and the arresting functions of consonants is 
important again in distinguishing types of 
consonant combinations. Two adjacent 
consonants may belong to a single syllable, 
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as for example, the pl in “a plate,” or they 
may be abutting consonants between two 
syllables as in the phrase “up late.” In the 
first example the p and | are closely com- 
bined, or fused to form a compound or 
diphthong consonant which functions as a 
single releasing consonant. The same pair 
of consonants in the second example, how- 
ever, have different functions and belong to 
adjacent syllables. 

The distinction between the two func- 
tions of consonants has not been fully un- 
derstood by writers of speech manuals; or 
at least, it has not been clearly expressed. 
Yet it is easy to see that deaf children must 
be taught this fundamental distinction rath- 
er than leave the matter to chance. Most 
of these authors agree that the stops p, ¢, 
k, b, d, g, are to be taught as movements 
and in syllables either with a whispered or 
vocal vowel. Miss Joiner*® and others have 
recognized the necessity of teaching these 
stops as both “initial” and “final” con- 
sonants. The continuitive consonants, how- 
ever, are taught as positions of the articu- 
latory organs. There are no indications, 
therefore, among these authors, with the 
exception of Haycock,* that the releasing 
and arresting functions have been recog- 
nized as being common to practically all 
consonants. The same manual, for in- 
stance, which advocates the teaching of p 
with “lips shut, then opened with an audi- 
ble puff of breath” suggests in the case of 
f that “the upper teeth rest lightly on the 
lower lip, breath issues through the open- 
ings formed by contact of teeth and lower 
lip.” One gets the impression that con- 
sonants are considered as static positions 
which articulatory organs assume between 
vowels, rather than dynamic movements, 
and that the stops are exceptional cases 
which cannot be taught as positions be- 
cause no sound issues from the closed 
mouth during (-eir occlusion. 

The elements -nethod offers no solution 
to the problem of teaching speech rhythm 
to deaf children. Indeed, habits acquired 
during the early stages of speech training 
under this method hinder the development 


8Graded Lessons in Speech by Enfield Joiner. 
*The Teaching of Speech by G. Sibley Haycock. 
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of speech rhythm. Most of us will agree, 
and it has been demonstrated by studies 
of the speech of deaf children, that their 
speech as a rule is lacking in rhythm. By 
this I mean that there is a lack of proper 
accentuation and grouping of syllables in. 
to breath groups and phrases. Sentences 
are broken up into short, often abnormal, 
breath groups and the speech is altogether 
lacking in the smooth fluent utterance of 
normal speech. Yet these same children 
may be able to perform dance rhythms, 
and beat time to complicated musical 
rhythms almost with the ease of normally 
hearing children. Obviously therefore deaf 
children do not apply or transfer to their 
speech the training they receive in “rhythm 
classes.” The reason speech rhythm is so 
difficult for deaf children lies, I believe, 
partly at least in the manner in which they 
have learned the speech sounds. They have 
been taught the elements and have been 
drilled for accuracy in these individual 
sounds until it becomes extremely difficult 
for them to overcome the habit of giving 
each element with a definite, and often 
prolonged, form. 


The Syllables Carry the Rhythm 


The essential thing in speech rhythm is 
the grouping, the accenting, and the phras- 
ing of syllables into rhythmic units and it 
is a fact that must not be overlooked that 
the syllables, rather than individual ele- 
ments, carry the speech rhythm. It is the 
syllables that are accented and grouped in- 
to larger unities. Accentuation and group- 
ing implies that some syllables are strong, 
stressed, long, while others are unaccented, 
weak, and short. This means that conso- 
nants and vowels within those accented and 
unaccented syllables are going to be long 
or short, strong or weak depending upon 
the degree of stress and length of the sylla- 
bles in which they occur. Deaf pupils who 
have been taught to give each consonant 
and each vowel a definite stereotyped value 
find it extremely difficult to set these ele- 
ments into a rhythmic pattern, because they 
are not the elements of the rhythmic pat- 
terns: the syllables are the elements of the 
rhythmic pattern. 
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In order to develop the degree of flexi- 
bility for the individual sounds, the deaf 
child must learn from the beginning that 
they occur in syllables which are to be 
spoken with varying degrees of accent and 
in different forms of rhythmic groups. 
Every speech class becomes a “rhythm 
class” then, and should be from the very 
beginning. This does not mean that spe- 
cial rhythm teachers should summarily be 
dismissed. On the other hand it does mean 
that in order to function properly, rhythm 
teachers should be trained more in those 
fundamental processes outlined above, and 
work with the teachers of speech. 


The Indivisible Speech Unit 


In answer to the question, therefore, how 
can the “elements” be taught most efficient- 
ly, it is my conviction that they must be 
taught from the very beginning as essential 
parts of syllables. A consonant cannot be 
separated from its syllable. We might as 
well speak of analyzing and teaching the 
broad jump in terms of the “take-off,” 
“body flight,” and “landing.” The absurd- 
ity of such an analysis is obvious! Like- 
wise, the syllable is the indivisible speech 
unit. The consonants are the “take-off” 
and the “landing”; the vowel is the 
“flight.” How then can the action, on the 
function of consonants, be lifted from the 
immediate relationships within the unit and 
taught separately? One might as well ask 
how one can learn to drive a car sitting 
in the garage. You learn to start the car by 
starting it; you learn to shift gears and to 
manipulate the clutch by doing it; you 
learn to drive in traffic by driving in traf- 
fic. 

A few years ago, at a section meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Branch of the Interna- 
tional Council for the Education of Excep- 
tional Children, at Harrisburg, Dr. Koepp- 
Baker, of Penn State College, aptly com- 
pared the processes of speaking and those 
of walking. He said that if one tried to 
analyze the process of walking, the follow- 
ing details might be outlined. The subject 
simply raises his right foot, thrusts it for- 
ward, puts it down, then raises the left 
foot, thrusts it forward and puts it down. 
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But these details do not constitute walk- 
ing. The coordinated muscular movements 
included in the complete step and the or- 
dered sequence of a series of strides are the 
important aspects of the process of walking. 


A syllable method of speech teaching 
does not ignore the importance of teaching 
the speech sounds. There is rather a shift 
in emphasis, recognizing that articulation 
is one of several aspects of the process of 
speaking. Instead of beginning speech 
teaching by teaching first the elementary 
positions of the sounds, and thus attribut- 
ing a place of primary importance to the 
processes of articulation, speech develop- 
ment starts with syllables of which the ar- 
ticulatory movements are inseparable parts. 
Thus these movements become supplemen- 
tary functions in the total coordinated pat- 
tern of speech production. Defective artic- 
ulatory movements may not be taken out 
of the total pattern and taught as separate 
units. The defects are corrected, rather, 
within the setting of the syllable in which 
they have their logical function. 


Summary 


To summarize briefly, I have argued that 
the method of teaching speech by teaching 
consonants and vowels as separate ele- 
ments, often as mere positions of the ar- 
ticulatory members, and insisting that the 
pupil master these individual sounds with 
“accuracy” before combining them into 
syllables, is based upon a limited or inade- 
quate conception of the processes involved 
in speech production. The method ignores 
the important fact that a vital portion of 
the process of speaking occurs below the 
larynx. Pupils are required to combine the 
elements into words and phrases, a process 
which calls into action a whole set of mus- 
cular coordinations for which they have re- 
ceived no training at all. A syllable method 
of speech teaching is advocated in which 
the consonants and vowels are associated 
from the beginning in the relationships in 
which they appear in normal speech. The 
elements are not to be ignored therefore, 
but are rather to be taught as vital parts 
of an integrated whole. 
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Tentative Program 


FIFTY-SECOND SUMMER MEETING 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


New York City, June 22-27, 1942 


Theme: Better Speech for Better Living 


MONDAY, JUNE 22 
2:00 P. M.—Registration: Hunter College, 69th Street Entrance 


8:00 P. M.—Opening Session: Hunter College, Little Theatre, First Floor—E Bert 
A. Gruver, LL.D., President, Presiding 


Welcome to the Association: 
On behalf of the Lexington School: S. E. Ratns, President, Board of Trustees 
On behalf of Hunter College: ELEANorR Hupson Grapy, Ph.D., Academic Dean 
On behalf of Teachers College, Columbia University: HERBERT E. BRuNER, Ph.D., 
Professor of Education and Head of the Department of Education of the Ex- 
ceptional 
On behalf of New York State: (To be filled) 
On behalf of the New York State Education Department: (To be filled) 
On behalf of New York City: (To be filled) 


Response: Harris Taytor, LL.D., Past President of the Association 
President’s Address: ELBERT A. GRuveR, LL.D., President of the Association 


9:00 P. M.—Reception: Hunter College, Lounge, Room 300 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23 
9:00-10:00 A. M.—Demonstrations: 7th Floor Elementary School—See page 270 
10:05-11:05 A. M.—Demonstrations: 7th Floor Elementary School—See page 270 
10:00-11:00 A. M.—Discussion Group: Room 732 


Administration 
Leader: CLARENCE J. SetTTLes, Florida School 
Some Problems of Administration: LEoNaRD M. Evstap, Minnesota School 


Discussants: E. B. BOATNER, American School; FRank H. Reiter, Clarke School; 
Josepu E. HEaty, Virginia School; Howarp M. Quictey, Kansas School 


11:15 A. M.-12:00 M.—General Assembly: Hunter College, Little Theatre, First Floor 
Presiding: Victor O. SkyBerRG, New York School 
Address: “Mark Hopkins’ Log”: Grorce N. Scuuster, Ph.D., President, Hunter 
College 


A Program for Better Lip Reading: Report of a Study, with Recommendations, by 
the Association’s Committee on Lip Reading 
Luta M. Bruce, Chairman, Kentucky School; SopuHia ALcorN, Detroit Day 
School; EstHer C. Howes, Parker High School, Chicago; ENFIELD Jo1INER, Dan- 
ville, Ky; Martanna Macomser, Clarke School 


12:30-2:00 P. M.—Luncheon 


12:30-2:00 P. M.—Special Luncheon: Lexington School Teacher Training Alumni, 
Barbizon Hotel, 63rd Street and Lexington Avenue 
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2:00-3:00 P. M.—Demonstrations: 7th Floor Elementary School—See page 270 


3:00-4:00 P. M.—Discussion Groups: 
Lip Reading: Room 731 
eaf Leader: S. RICHARD SILVERMAN, Central Institute 
The Evaluation and Improvement of Lip Reading Through Motion Pictures 
Discussants: Marie K. Mason, Ohio State University; GLapys Rew, University of 
Wisconsin, Representing RoBert West, Ph.D., University of Wisconsin; PAULINE 
Ra.ut, Nitchie School, New York City, Representing B. V. Morkovin, University 
of Southern California 
Language: Room 732 
Leader: MiLprep A. GRouT, Lexington School 


BERT | Panel: “Language Information, Please” 
i Mary Grey Barron, American School; Mary E. Numbers, Clarke School; Irnvinc 

S. FusFELD, Gallaudet College; ALLEN Y. CROUTER, Pennsylvania School; RACHEL 
Davies, Lecturer, Washington University Summer School. 

| Reading: Room 733 

ag Leader: Harriet F. McLaucuuin, Jr. H. S. 47, New York City 

Panel: “Development of Reading Skills” 

Discussants: Mrs. M. C. Witman, Miss M. A. Keary, Miss HELEN GARDNER, Mrs. 

M. F. CrANnDELL, all of Jr. H. S. 47 


4:00 P. M.—Informal Tea: Hunter College, Lounge, Room 300 





WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24 
| 9:00-10:00 A. M.—Demonstrations: 7th Floor Elementary School—See page 270 
10:05-11:05 A. M.—Demonstrations: 7th Floor Elementary School—See page 270 


11:15 A. M.-12:30 P. M.—General Assembly: Hunter College, Little Theatre, First 
0 Floor 
He | Presiding: Harris TayLor, LL.D., New York City 
an Address: “Hear Ye”: Ira S. Wie, M.D., Associate in Pediatrics, Mt. Sinai Hospital, 
New York 
A Program for Better Speech: Report of a Study, with Recommendations, by the 


Association’s Committee on Speech 

CLARENCE V. Hunerns, Clarke School, Chairman; Mary C. New, Lexington 
School; Marton H. Lams, Pennsylvania School; Watuace J. Fincu, A. G. Bell 
School, Chicago; Frepv C. NumBers, Jr., Western Pennsylvania School 


al; 
12:30-2:00 P. M.—Luncheon 
mre 12:30-2:00 P. M.—Special Luncheons: Barbizon Hotel, 63d St. and Lexington Avenue 


Central Institute Teacher Training Alumni 
ter Western Pennsylvania Teacher Training Alumni 


2:00-3:00 P. M.—Demonstrations: 7th Floor Elementary School—See page 270 


2:00-3:00 P. M.—Discussion Group Meeting for Parents 
ay Theme: A Higher Goal for the Deaf Child 
" Leader: Mrs. GertruDE ZuLauF, New York 
The Young Deaf Child 


3:00-4:00 P. M.—Discussion Groups 
ui, Speech: Room 731 
Leader: G. Oscar Russet, Utah School 
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Teaching the Deaf Child to Speak: Joun Dutton Wricut, Wright Oral School, 
New York City 

Training the 40% of Speech Meaning Involved in Voice Differences: Marie K. 
Mason, Ohio State University 


How to Teach the Little Deaf Child to Avoid Gesture and Express Himself by 
Speech: Matie E. Winston, Wright Oral School 


The Use of Color in Teaching Speech to the Deaf: Mary C. New, Lexington School 


Moto-Kinesthetic Approach in Teaching and Improving Speech: HaROLD WESTLAKE, 
Pennsylvania State Department of Education 


Mental Hygiene in the Classroom: Room 732 
Leader: Marcaret Bopycoms, Pennsylvania School 
Paper: Micprep A. Grout, Lexington School 

Curriculum: Room 733 
Leader: Irvinc S. FusFELD, Gallaudet College 


4:00-5:00 P. M.—Council of Day School Teachers—Room 734: JENNIE M. HENDER- 
son, Horace Mann School, Boston, President 


4:00 P. M.—Informal Tea: Hunter College, Lounge, Room 300 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25 
9:00-10:00 A. M.—Demonstrations: 7th Floor Elementary School—See page 271 
10:05-11:05 A. M.—Demonstrations: 7th Floor Elementary School—See page 271 
11:15 A. M.-12:30 P. M.—General Assembly: Hunter College, Little Theatre, First 


Floor 


Presiding: ELBERT A. GruverR, LL.D., President 
Annual Business Meeting of the Association; Election of Five Directors 


A Program for Pre-School Work: Report of a Study, with Recommendations, by 
the Association’s Committee on Pre-School Work 
Mary C. New, Lexington School, Chairman; HELEN Scuick LANE, Central Insti- 
tute; SisteR Maura, St. Mary’s, Buffalo; Marcaret Scyster, Illinois School; 
Doris Woop, Sarah Fuller Home, Boston 


12:30-2:00 P. M.—Luncheon 


12:30-2:00 P. M.—Special Luncheons: Barbizon Hotel 
Clarke School Teacher Training Alumni 
Gallaudet College Teacher Training Alumni 


2:00-3:00 P. M.—Demonstrations: 7th Floor Elementary School—See page 271 


2:00-3:00 P. M.—Discussion Group Meeting for Parents 
An Exceptional Opportunity for Every Deaf Child 


Leader: Mrs. HERBERT F. Myers, New York 
The Older Deaf Child 


3:00-4:00 P. M.—Discussion Groups: 
Nursery and Pre-School Work: Room 732 
Leader: Mary C. New, Lexington School 
Hearing Aids: Room 731 
Leader: Dantet T. CLoup, /llinois School 
Supervision: Room 733 
Leader: Tostas Britt, New Jersey School 
The Supervising Teacher in a School for the Deaf: Sam B. Craic, Kendall School 
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Discussants: Mary Gray BARRON, American School, Hartford; EpmMisteN W. ILEs, 
New York School; Ricuarp G. Brit, Virginia School 


Teaching Training—Room 734: Leader: 


4:00 P. M.—Informal Tea: Lounge, Room 300 


FRIDAY, JUNE 26 
9:00-10:00 A. M.—Demonstrations: 7th Floor Elementary School—See page 271 


10:05-11:05 A. M.—Demonstrations: 7th Floor Elementary School—See page 271 


11:15 A, M.-12:30 P. M.—General Assembly: Hunter College, Little Theatre. 
Presiding: Mrs. H. T. Poore, Superintendent, Tennessee School 
Address: A Way Through—Ratpu W. Sockman, D.D., Ph.D., Christ Church, 


Methodist, New York City 


A Program for Better Use of Hearing: Report of a Study, with Recommendations, 
by the Association’s Committee on the Use of Hearing 
MarcareEt Bopycoms, Pennsylvania School, Chairman; Gorpon Berry, M.D., 
Worcester, Mass.; VERN O. KnupsEeNn, Ph.D., University of California at Los 
Angeles; Horace NeEwnart, M.D., Minneapolis; Mary E. Numpers, Clarke 
School; C. D. O'Connor, Lexington School; GertRuDE VAN ADESTINE, Detroit 


Day School 


12:30 P. M.—Adjournment of the 1942 Summer Meeting: ELBert A. Gruver, LL.D., 


President 


12:30 P. M.—Special Luncheon for Parents: Barbizon Hotel, Lexington Avenue 


and 63d Street 





Association Committee Meetings 


can Association to Promote the 

Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was 
evident at three committee meetings held at 
Mt. Airy on April 3rd. The Committee on 
Speech was present almost in full, being 
represented by its chairman, Dr. Clarence 
V. Hudgins of Clarke School, and three 
other members, Miss Mary C. New of the 
Lexington School, Miss Marion Lamb of 
the Pennsylvania School, and Mr. Fred C. 
Numbers of the Western Pennsylvania 
School. The fifth member, Mr. Wallace 
J. Finch of the Cleveland Day School, was 
unexpectedly detained but was represented 
by letter. 

The interest and activity of the Commit- 
tee on the Use of Hearing were also appar- 
ent. There were letters from Dr. Gertrude 
Van Adestine of the Detroit Day School, 
Dr. Gordon Berry of Worcester, Mass., and 
Dr. Horace Newhart of Minneapolis. Those 


BE NTHUSIASTIC work for the Ameri- 


attending in person were the chairman, 
Miss Margaret Bodycomb of the Pennsyl- 
vania School, Miss Mary E. Numbers of 
Clarke School, and Dr. C. D. O’Connor of 
the Lexington School. 

These two committees, and two others on 
Lip Reading and Pre-School Work, are at 
work on reports and recommendations to 
be presented to and discussed by the Asso- 
ciation at its New York meeting. It is be- 
lieved that they will prove professional con- 
tributions of far-reaching value. 

Dr. O’Connor was busy also with a meet- 
ing of the Program Committee, of which 
he is chairman. With the assistance of the 
New York members, he had brought the 
program for the Summer Meeting of June 
22-26 practically.to completion, and it will 
be found elsewhere in these pages. Going 
over the outline with Dr. O’Connor in Phil- 
adelphia were President Gruver, Dr. Harris 
Taylor, and Miss Josephine Timberlake. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS AT HUNTER COLLEGE 
ee kes i - PUBSDAY, JUNE 23 | WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24 : 
Nursery School: Room 738 and Roof | Nursery School: Room 738 and Rog a 
Misses SMITH and LEE | Miss New Aanp TEACHERS 
Miss New will demonstrate with indi- | 
vidual pupils Lower Primary—Class 1B': Room 7 9 
Lower Primary—Class 1B': Room 731 (a) Steps in the Development of \ 
9:00 (a) Steps in Development of New Language Principles hom 
to Language Principles (b) Speech and the Use of Heari 
10:00 (b) Speech and the Use of Hearing Aids—First Steps in the Use of }j Cl 
; Aids—Work on Individual Speech critical Marks fi 
Slee Sounds | Miss Lrtiran MuccioLo 
Some Miss LILLIAN MUCCIOLO | te 
the Lower Intermediate—Class 2B': Room | | S 
Lexington 733 Lower Intermediate—Class 2B!: Rooj | 
School (a) Natural Language Through Class | 733 | f 
Experience (a) Natural Language through Clg Jr. ! 
(b) Speech and the Use of Hearing | Experience | Ne 
Aids _ (b) Speech and the Use of Hearin, 
Association of Speech Sounds to Aids—Discrimination of Speed 
Printed Form through Lip Reading | Sounds, Using Schoolfield-Timbe, 
and Hearing lake Books 
Mrs. HELEN P. O’ConNnoR | Mrs. HELEN P. O’Connor 
Preschool I: Room 732 Preschool I: Room 732 
(a) Speech and the Use of Hearing (a) Speech and the Use of Heari 
Aids — Development of Speech | Aids—Color in Teaching Speech | 
10:05 through Use in words (b) Speech-reading Activities 
a (b) Speech-Reading Activities Miss RosEMARY HICKEY 
11:05 Sane aE RARE . | Advanced Department — Class 6B; 
: ‘ R 736 
Classes a Intermediate—Class 3A: Room | ge Here Ea 
from eee Miss PHyYLLis FRECK 
the eading | ou 
Lexingtoa Miss JOSEPHINE BENNETT Public Day School: Room 734 
School Teaching Langu Through 
“ory Advanced Department — Class 6B: sealer tindlinies _— 
from Room 736 Mrs. M. F. Cranpett, Jr. H. S. 4 
Jr. H. S. 47 Social Science N. Y. C. | 
New. Veek Miss PHYLLIS FRECK 
Lower Intermediate—Class 3A: Roor 
| Public Day School: Room — 734 
Jr. H. S. Mathematics Reading | 
Miss Rose ME tonik, Jr. H. S. 47 Miss JOSEPHINE BENNETT is 
_ Eurhythmics: Little Theatre, First Floor | Lip Reading: Room 731 
| Mrs. Nettie R. Hitpert—Lexington Public School Pupils from the Nev 
School York League for the Hard of Hear, 
' | ing 
_— Miss Mary E. Van Horn 
3-00 Mrs. Sopute MENCHER 





Vocational Related Work for Deaf 
Boys: Room 736 
New York School for the Deaf 


Vocational Adjustment for Deaf ef 
Room 736 
Mrs. Marian A. Des Cuamps—lex 
ington School 





—| 























‘ough Cl Jr. H. S. 47 


Reading 
Miss HELEN GARDNER, Jr. H. S. 47 
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DEMONSTRATIONS AT HUNTER COLLEGE 
.———— oe ‘THURSDAY, JUNE 25 a FRIDAY, JUNE26 | —_ 
} and Roo) Nursery School: Room 738 and Roof .sursery School: Room 738 and Roof 
$ | Miss New AnD TEACHERS Miss NEw AND TEACHERS 
i 
: Room 7 9:00 Lower Primary—Class 1B': Room 731 | Lower Primary—Class 1B': Room 731 
nent of Ne i (a) Steps in the Development of New (a) Steps in the Development of New 
10:00 Language Principles Language Principles 
of Heariq ‘ (b) Speech and the Use of Hearing (b) Speech and the Use of Hearing 
Use of Diy ins Aids—The Use of Common Expres- Aids—Discrimination through the 
sions Ear 
wg Miss Littian MuccroLo Miss LiLLian MuccIoLo 
Lexington ‘ 
_ School Upper Intermediate—Class 4A': Room 
2B: Roo and ; 734 
from Public Day School: Room — _ (a) Written Language 


(b) Speech: Use of the Lexington 





New York Charts—Consonants 
of Hearin Miss RutH JEFFREY 
of Speed 
=1d-Timbe: 
| | | 
: | | F 
| Preschool I: Room 732 Preschool I: Room 732 
»f Heari (a) Speech and the Use of Hearing Aids (a)Speech and the Use of Hearing 
x Speech | | —Use of the Blackboard in Speech Aids—Use of the Lexington Charts 
ies (b) Silent Reading: Words, Sentences | (b) Silent Reading: Words, Sentences 
and Stories and Stories 
C] Ni 10:05 Miss Rosemary HICKEY | Miss Rosemary Hickey 
ass 6B) nat 
to 
11:05 Lower Intermediate: Class 2B': Room | Lower Intermediate: Class 2B': Room 
733 | 733 
Classes (a) Natural Language through Class (a) Natural Language through Class 
4 from Experience Experience 
‘ough the (b) Speech and the Use of Hearing (b) Speech and the Use of Hearing 
Lexington Aids—Spelling Aids—The Use of Diacritical Marks 
H. S. 4i School Mrs. HELEN P. O’Connor Mrs. HELEN P. O’ConNoR 
A: Roor Advanced Department — Class 6B: Advanced Department — Class 6B: 
Room 736 Room 736 
| Composition Composition 
Mrs. Hipa J. Lirr _ Mrs. Hi DA J. LirF 
Bel High School English: Room 736 
£ £ 
the Nev Miss Marjorie REYNOLDs, St. Jo- 
of Hear. seph’s School, New York City 
2:00 
to Upper Intermediate—Class 4A': Room 
3:00 734 
af Girls (a) Oral Language 
(b) Speech: Use of the Lexington 
ps—Lex Charts—Vowels | 





Miss RuTH JEFFREY 
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Council for Exceptional Children 


A Report by CLARENCE V. Hupcins 


HE twentieth annual convention of 
the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children was held in Milwau- 
kee, February 19, 20 and 21. A special 
feature of the meeting was the introduction 
of Sectional Study Classes which replaced 
the conference clinics and some of the sec- 
tional meetings held in former years. The 
study classes were designed to provide op- 
portunity for informal discussions on ma- 
jor problems for each area of exceptional 
children. Ten such study classes were run- 
ning concurrently from 2:30 to 5 on the 
afternoons of February 19 and 20. 
The theme of the convention was Democ- 
racy's Defense Program for Exceptional 
Children. To quote from the program: 


This theme has been selected to remind us that 
Democracy’s first line of defense is the welfare 
and education of all its children. It is only in a 
democracy that exceptional children can find 
equal opportunities. Totalitarian nations accept 
only the strong for the defense of the state. 

The writer came away with a very favor- 
able impression of the convention general- 
ly. He was especially impressed by the 
manner in which the study class method 
functioned. It must be said in favor of 
this method that it avoids the formal at- 
mosphere created by the presentation of 
specially prepared papers, which may or 
may not arouse discussions from the audi- 
ence. It works somewhat as follows: 

A topic is presented for discussion by 
the chairman, who then introduces one of 
his previously chosen “discussants.” This 
speaker gives briefly and informally his 
own views on the topic. Other members of 
the discussant group speak on the topic 
until it has been presented from several 
points of view. The audience is then given 
an opportunity to direct questions at any 
member of the group or to make further 
comments on the topic. Usually some rath- 
er lively discussions develop, and there is 
an obvious freedom and lack of tension in 


the “give and take” that follows. I think 
one of the reasons for this lack of formal- 
ity and tension is the interest aroused by 
the discussants themselves. They often dis- 
agree with previous speakers and take the 
opportunity to present other arguments 
and other aspects of the topic. Members 
of the audience then freely join in the talk. 
Teachers, experienced and otherwise, feel 
free to speak from personal experience, and 
their comments and questions often make 
real contributions to the discussion. Mean- 
while, members of the discussant group on 
the platform are required to clarify and to 
defend statements which, in a formal pa- 
per, might have gone unchallenged. 

The Sectional Study Class for the Deaf 
and the Hard of Hearing overflowed the 
room previously assigned to it, and moved 
to the ballroom of the hotel. About 200 
teachers attended both sessions. The chair- 
man was Mr. Wallace J. Finch, of the 
Alexander Graham Bell School, Cleveland, 
assisted by Miss Alice Streng, Instructor in 
Education of the Deaf, Milwaukee State 
Teachers College, as co-chairman. 

The discussants were: 

Miss Mary Blair, Day School for the Deaf, 


Dearborn, Michigan 
Mrs. Eileen Brewer, State School, Flint, Michi- 


gan 

Miss Clara E. Newlee, Parker Elementary 
School, Chicago 

Miss Sadie I. Owens, Paul Binner School for 
the Deaf, Milwaukee 

Miss Lavilla A. Ward, Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion, Wisconsin 

Clarence V. Hudgins, Clarke School, North- 
ampton, Mass. 


The following topics were introduced and 
discussed in some detail: 


1. Nursery and Preschool Education in Schools 
for the Deaf: presented, in the absence of Dr. 
O’Connor, by C. V. Hudgins. 

2. Good Speech for Deaf Children: Miss Streng. 

3. Problems Involved in Teaching Reading: 
Miss Blair. 

4. Speech Rhythm and Methods of Speech 
Teaching for Deaf Children: C. V. Hudgins. 

(Continued on page 316) 
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New Members of the Association Board 


WO new members have recently been 
“| cect to fill vacancies on the Board 

of Directors of the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf. They are Mr. Herbert Poole, 
Treasurer of the National Geographic So- 
ciety, who has served as Treasurer of the 
Association since 1927 and became a mem- 





MRS. HARRY T. POORE 


ber of the Board in June, 1941; and Mrs. 
Harry T. Poore, Superintendent of the 
Tennessee School for the Deaf, who was 
elected to the Association Board in Janu- 
ary, 1942. 

Mrs. Poore has been Superintendent of 
the Tennessee School since 1921, but her 
interest in the deaf dates back much 
earlier than that, as she has two deaf 
sisters. After her graduation from the 
University of Tennessee, she taught in 
public schools for several years, and 
served five years as county superintendent 
of schools. 

Since she took over the executive man- 
agement of the school for the deaf, many 
changes and improvements have taken place 
in student accomplishments, in personnel 
and in development of the plant. The 
most significant and far-reaching improve- 
ment came in 1935 when the school was 


transferred from the State Department of 
Institutions to the State Department of 
Education, and a roster of the chief events 
during the twenty-one years of Mrs. 
Poore’s incumbency reveals many impres- 
sive changes. New and modern buildings 
have been erected, the vocational depart- 
ment has been greatly expanded, gymna- 





HERBERT POOLE 


siums and swimming pools have been add- 
ed, a new hospital has been built, and new 
home economics equipment has been ob- 
tained. The acoustic work has been in- 
creased from year to year until now nine- 
teen of the classrooms are completely 
equipped with multiple hearing aids. Test- 
ing programs have been introduced, in- 
cluding hearing tests, and mental, achieve- 
ment, and mechanical aptitude tests. In 
cooperation with the University of Ten- 
nessee, a training program for teachers 
has been established at the school. 

Mrs. Poore has many educational con- 
tacts. She has served as President of 
the Tennessee Education Association and 
as President of the department of the 
education of exceptional children in the 
East Tennessee Education Association. 
She is a member of the educational soro- 
rity, Delta Kappa Gamma. She has served 
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as Vice President of the Conference of 
Executives of Schools for the Deaf, and 
is a member of the Executive Committee. 
She has also been president of the Mid- 
West Conference and of the Southern Con- 
ference. 

Mr. Poole was born and educated in 
the city of Washington, D. C. He is a 
member of a large family group, most of 
whom are still living in Washington. He 
went to the Washington Loan and Trust 
Company in 191] as runner, and in fif- 
teen years had worked his way to the 
position of Assistant Treasurer, which he 
resigned in 1927 to accept the Assistant 
Treasurership of the National Geographic 
Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, son-in- 
law of Alexander Graham Bell, is Presi- 
dent of the Geographic Society, which was 
founded by Gardiner Greene Hubbard, 
father of Mrs. Bell. 


Mr. Poole has always been interested in 


Society. 
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civic and charitable organizations. For a 
number of years he was Treasurer of the 
Associated Charities of Washington, and a 
member of the board of directors. He has 
been Assistant Treasurer of the Citizens 
Relief Association, and Treasurer of the 
National Plant, Flower, and Fruit Guild 
of Washington. He is a member of the 
Washington Board of Trade and of the 
Lions Club. 

It was through Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor 
that Mr. Poole first became interested in 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. He writes, 
“I have enjoyed my association with the 
Volta Bureau during the past years, and 
trust that I shall be able to continue my 
service for a long time to come. The 
members of the Volta Bureau staff are 
doing a splendid job, and I am happy to 
contribute what I can to help them carry 
on their work.” 





Early May in New Brunswick 


By Harris TAYLOR 


With the Poet’s Most Recent Portrait 


IN SHELTERED PLACES 


In sheltered places lies the snow, 

Wind flow’r, arbutus round it blow. 
Beneath blue skies and sunshine bright, 
God wot it is a gladsome sight 

To all who live and feel and know. 


Young pussy willows near it grow, 
And blackbirds flitter to and fro. 
The snow is beautiful and white 
In sheltered places. 


Now Pan is piping soft and low, 

Whilst weaving figures come and go. 
A nymph is dancing with a sprite, 
And both in frenzy of delight. 

The sweets of life! They overflow 

In sheltered places. 
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EAR Fellow 
r) Teachers: 
The Home 


Stretch is here once 
more. It always 
seems good that the 
last months of the 
school term are May 
and June—loveliest 
months of the year. 
This year our 
hearts are saddened 
by war conditions, 








The Cripple 


Teacher, why dost thou limp, afraid? 
Friend, there’s a reason. I learn First Aid. 


Teacher, did they put splints on thee? 
Yes, and they respirated me. 


Teacher, dost pain with thine every breath? 
Friend, I am aching nigh to death. 


Teacher, what part of thee did they wreck? 
All of me, Friend, back, legs, and neck. 


Teacher, if all of thy bones are sore, 
Why go to First Aid any more? 


Friend, I would drag there, though I die. 
Today I learn on another guy! 


She had on a new 
suit and hat, and the 
latest in high heeled 
toeless shoes, and 
she had brought a 
present to Mrs. Ex. 

The other visitor 
was Annie S—, who 
had been a school 
favorite. Big things 
had been expected 
of Annie, for she got 
along well in her 


and we adults may 

close school with a little feeling of worry as 
to coming stringencies and necessary econo- 
mies. We're in the Fixed Income group. 

But just as surely as we know America 
will win the war, we know the boys and 
girls in our schools for deaf children will 
be looked after as faithfully as we teachers 
can manage. 

The happy childhood that is their right 
must be spared to them. The special train- 
ing that they need, and that only we can 
give them, must still be forthcoming. 

With so many teachers gone to the armed 
forces we who are left may have to spread 
our efforts over more children. But what of 
it? We have always been equal to emer- 
gencies. They only challenge our skill. 

And of course we'll do our best for deaf 
children. We always do. We love them. 


There Should Be No Failures 


Yesterday when some of us dropped in 
at our Ex-Superintendent’s, we found two 
former pupils there. One was Martha T—, 
homely, happy and evidently prosperous. 


work, both in the 
Vocational School and in the Academic De- 
partment, and had won plenty of prizes dur- 
ing her school career, especially in the art 
and design classes. 

But now Annie wore an old dress that 
needed pressing and cleaning, and her shoes 
were shabby, and she answered our warm 
greetings with a wan smile. We asked her 
about the job she had obtained on gradu- 
ation, a fine chance, (we thought) with 
a wall paper manufacturer, who made his 
own designs. 

“O, I left that job a long time ago,” she 
told us. “Too hard! Then I worked in a 
shirt factory. Then I worked in a laundry. 
Then I worked for a woman. I helped her 
to take care of her house. Then I left—” 

“Why?” one of Annie’s former teachers 
demanded. 

“OQ, she made me work very hard, every 
day. I went out one evening. That is all! 
One evening! She went out every evening 
with her husband. I must take care of the 
children every: night. They were very bad. 
I was very tired of that. So I left. And I 
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went to live with my aunt. I love my aunt. 
I want to live with her. But my uncle is 
cross to me. He says no, I must get a job. 
So I came back here. I want a job in the 
school.” 

“Why did you leave the laundry, An- 
nie?” a primary teacher asked. 

O, the girls were very cruel to me. They 
made me work too hard! I must sort the 
dirty clothes every day. They did not like 
me because I was deaf.” 

“Annie, will you and Martha help me 
with the coffee?” Mrs. Ex suggested, and 
took the girls out with her. 

“Well!” Mr. Z—, who teaches advanced 
classes, whistled. “I never expected to see 
Annie S— our talented school artist, come 
back to school for a job.” 

“And looking like this!” somebody else 
said, “though I remember Annie used to 
be sent back to the house to comb her hair 
sometimes, and to get a clean handker- 
chief.” 

“She never liked to work, either,” the 
dressmaking teacher added. “She would 
embroider beautifully, but when it was time 
to clean up the work room or do the seams 
on a lot of night gowns Annie wasn’t 
there.” 

“She didn’t get along well with the other 
children,” another teacher said. “She was 
always more popular with teachers than her 
school mates. She was so bright and cute, 
and a wonderful lip reader. Besides, her 
mother and father were dead. She had only 
that aunt—” 

“Who certainly spoiled her. Sent her 
things all the time. More than she could 
afford,” somebody else put 
in. “We teachers spoiled 
her, too. I was so proud 
of her cute ways when vis- 
itors came I often let her 
get away with things a 
less appealing child would 
have been punished for!” 

“Now she’s not cute any 
longer. She just can’t 
take it,”” Don, the assistant 
principal, said. “I'll try to 
get her a job in the school 
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laundry, and she goes on record as one of 
the school failures.” 

“Don’t take it so hard,” Don’s wife con- 
soled him. “Think of Martha. I never ex- 
pected Martha to turn out so well! No 
background. No money! Not too much 
brain power, and look at her! There'll al- 
ways be some failures.” 

“We oughtn’t to have any failures!” Don 
declared. “Not with our experience with 
deaf children, and our equipment, and 
trained faculty, and our knowledge of mod- 
ern conditions and opportunities.” 

“We teachers certainly did all we could 
for Annie, while she was here,” protested 
the teacher-with-a-chip-on-her-shoulder. 

“Did we? We evidently didn’t give her 
what she needs, to be self reliant and self- 
supporting! Comes whining back to school, 
as a place of safety!” 

“I think the trouble with Annie, and the 
other boys and girls who get along all right 
in school, but can’t make out in the world 
on their own, is that we haven’t helped 
them learn to face reality. We haven't 
taught them to accept responsibility,” the 
oldest teacher told us. “You know what 
Kilpatrick says: A teacher should frequent- 
ly ask herself about each child, ‘Is this 
child growing satisfactorily as a self direct- 
ing person?’ It’s evident now that Annie 
hasn’t grown satisfactorily as a self direct- 
ing person, but it’s pretty late to change 
her.” - 

“Too late for her to acquire a satisfac- 
torily adjusted personality, I’m afraid,” 
Don said, “and after all, we had her in our 
care for fourteen years. How can we dodge 
responsibility for Annie? 
We oughtn’t to have any 
failures!” 

“What I’d like to know 
is how to prevent other 
Annies developing as they 
go on in school,” the pri- 
mary teacher put in. “I 
have a child that weeps 
every time somebody 
laughs at her funny S.” 

“I have one that never 
wants to learn anything 
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difficult. Just wants to draw and read the 
story books and write news, because those 
things are easy for him,” somebody else 
said. “Should I keep on forcing him? 
That’s not changing his attitude. What do 
you say, Dr. Ex?” 

“I say that we could go around through 
the school, any day, and pick out those 
children who are not growing satisfactorily 
into self directing persons,” Dr. Ex replied. 
“You know them as well as I do: That boy 
who shows no consideration for others. 
That girl who never wants to do what the 
others are doing. That child who doesn’t 
care whether he improves his skill in lip 
reading or arithmetic or language. That 
boy who is all right in the class room, but 
takes no interest in practical things. The 
child who can’t control his temper, and 
makes no effort to do so. The one who acts 
on impulse. The child who is consistently 
discourteous. The bully. The one who is 
completely insensitive as to how others feel. 
The lazy child. We could go on and on. 
Now this doesn’t mean that the children 
will be failures. It only means these symp- 
toms must be carefully watched, and every 
effort must be made to change them, or 
rather, help the children change. That is, 
if we want the good life for our children, 
and we do.” 


“Don’t you want to add that a deaf boy 
or girl should be encouraged to enjoy what 
his hearing friends like to do?” the pri- 
mary teacher asked. “After all, most of our 
pupils go back to live in their own commu- 
nities summers and holidays, and they will 
spend their after-school years there, most 
of them.” 

“A very good point,” Dr. Ex admitted, 
“but usually the boy or girl who shows 
good tendencies in school, the cheerful self 
reliant child who likes others and is liked 
by them, gets along well in his home com- 
munity. Take Rocco N—, who plays base- 
ball with the hearing boys of the neighbor- 
hood, and Sam S—, who goes right along 
with the Scout troop near his home, and 
Rae V—, who is always with the girls in 
her Sunday School class in the home 
church, and Lou T—, who goes to a camp 


4é 


for hearing girls. We have plenty of chil- 
dren like them. But as Don says, we do 
have occasional failures—” 

“And we shouldn’t have any!” Don re- 
peated. 

“Sh! here come the cakes and coffee!” 
his wife told him. 


In A Deaf Child’s World 


Economy 

The following bit was sent us by Miss 
Elizabeth Foley, who teaches a hearing aid 
group in the Mt. Airy School. 

She had been urging her children to help 
in the paper saving campaign, reminding 
them to write on both sides of their papers, 
and take only as much paper as they 
needed, etc. One little girl brought her 
letter to her mother for the teacher’s ap- 
proval. There were no paragraphs, and the 
teacher was expressing her surprise when 
the little girl explained. “I know,” she said, 
pointing, “That should be a paragraph! 
That should be a paragraph, and that 
should be a paragraph! But I must save 
paper!” 

Praise 

Ruthie, nine-year-old deaf child, got a 
big box full of presents and things to eat, 
for her birthday. She was pleased, and in 
acknowledging the box she wrote her 
mother a postcard: “You sent a big box. 
I like it. Thank you. You were helpful.” 
Optimism 

One morning early in February the sun 
was shining when school opened, but soon 
the skies clouded over and it suddenly 
poured rain. The school outing must be 
postponed. Teacher and pupils expressed 
disappointment—all but Mabel, who shook 
her head disapprovingly. “Flowers grow!” 
she told us. 

Can Do 


Whenever I play a language game with 
the children I always get something delight- 
ful to remember. Today it was the Can 
game. You know it, for it is as good for lip 
reading as it is for language. One child 
calls “A lion,” or “A boy,” or whatever 
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name he wishes, and the child called on 
must answer, “A lion can roar,” or “A lion 
can kill people,” ete., or “A boy can play 
baseball,” etc. There must be no repeti- 
tions, for the one who repeats is out. 


Today Joan almost stumped Jack by call- 
ing “A picture!” to him. But he rallied 
nobly. “A picture can be quiet,” he said. 

Nancy yelled “A cow!” to Joan when two 
or three things had already been said about 
cows. Joan thought a moment, and replied, 
“A cow can be worried.” I asked her what 
she meant and she told nie the cow worried 
when her baby went away. Joan lives in 
the country, and knows about butchering. 


After the third demand for something a 
fish could do Nellie told us a fish could 
laugh, and illustrated. “A cow!” was called 
again, and the answer given was, “A cow 
can grow up.” Then a bird was mentioned 
for the fourth time, and some of the chil- 
dren gave up, and were out, but Bobby said 
easily, “A bird can hold a little bread.” 


Flowers were the most popular of all, and 
after someone had said that a flower could 
look pretty, and smell sweet, Mary said, 
“A flower can look around,” which the 
children accepted. Next time a flower was 
called May said, “A flower can look at the 
sun,” and that passed, too. Once more 
flower was called and Mabel said quickly, 
“A flower can be tired.” Interested, I asked 
her what she meant, and she showed me a 
little wilted blossom in the bouquet on the 
window sill. 

After so much brilliancy, I expected 
something good when I called “A woman!” 
but the answer was dull, though realistic. 
“A woman can open the door!” 


Letter From A Teacher to Her Sister, 
Who Has A Child in the School 


DeaR INEZ: 


I was sorry as you were that Bobby could 
not come home for the spring holidays be- 
cause the school was quarantined. Inci- 
dentally, I lost my spring vacation, too. 
Of course it was a little worse for Bobby 
and you. 
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But Bobby had a good time after he got 
over his disappointment. The weather was 
fine, the children were outdoors playing, 
and they had their own movies in the school 
gym, and parties and “shows” they got up 
themselves. You would be surprised if you 
knew what good sports the children were, 
especially after it was explained that school 
would close earlier in June because of the 
quarantine now. 


When you told me you were sending 
Bobby a complete new baseball outfit to 
“make it up to him” for not coming home 
I wondered if this were wise. If you had 
not started the things to him I would have 
begged you to reconsider. 


Last Christmas, I remember, you “made 
it up to him” for not going to the movies 
the day it rained, by sending out for ice 
cream and cake to let him have a party. 
And when he ate too much last summer, 
and was sick on Circus Day, you “made it 
up to him” by buying him a kodak. 

Shouldn’t Bobby be learning that disap- 
pointments are a part of life? You won't 
always be on hand to soften the blow for 
him. Shouldn’t he be learning to accept 
sorrows when they come? He'd better! 


A child in my class lost his mother last 
week. No new baseball suit and gloves 
could help him. It takes courage. How is 
Bobby going to acquire courage if you 
never let him face the hard things in life? 

Bobby is growing fast, and as he grows 
he should be learning that happiness and 
sorrow and pleasure and unpleasantness 
and success and defeat come to us all, soon- 
er or later. There are times when blows 
fall and we can do nothing but accept 
them. It is well if we recognize those times, 
and do not waste our strength in futile re- 


bellion. 


Of course Bobby was disappointed. So 
were all the other children. But once they 
knew the quarantine was on, and there 
would be no going home, they adjusted 
themselves quickly and beautifully, as chil- 
dren always do when grown ups don’t make 
things difficult. Bobby was just as good a 


(Continued oa page 302) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


A Letter from a Teacher 


AVE you mothers with children at 
H school sent along Family Books 

with the children when they left 
home? Mrs. Work made one for John- 
ita to take with her when she went to 
the Clarke School. The book contained 
a picture of Johnita’s home, and _ photo- 
graphs of her mother and father, her sisters 
and brother, her two grandmothers and 
grandfathers and her three aunts. Also 
her horse! Each picture was _ labelled: 
This is my home; This is my family; This 
is Daddy, etc. Johnita looked and looked 
at the book while she was away, and she 
talked to all the children about her home 
and family. By the time she left Clarke, 
all her teachers and most of her friends 
knew all about the Works. and knew them 
by sight, too. 


A County Circuit 


I wanted to tell you mothers something 
about my own job this time. I visit schools 
throughout this large county, and there are 
about eighty children who need attention 
because of hearing or speech defects. 
Some are hard of hearing, four are pro- 
foundly deaf; but most of those who need 
speech instruction have normal hearing. 
One of the very deaf ones is a thirteen 
year old girl in the seventh grade of a 
public school. She has been in _ public 
school all her life. According to her teach- 
ers, she does most of her work very well, 
but her speech and language are poor, al- 
though her written language is better than 
her spoken language. She has about 35 
per cent of hearing. Another girl, six 
years old, is very deaf. Her people are 
transients, and she has had no training of 
any kind. The first grade teacher of the 
nearest rural school is willing to teach 
the child an hour a day. I visit the school 
and teach the child while the teacher 
watches, then the teacher does the same 


type of work till I return. We haven't 
had any speech work yet, for the child 
needed sense training first. 

Another little girl is two years old, and 
so cute and so quick. She lip reads some 
of her mother’s conversation; and she 
makes sounds, but has no speech. She 
makes no response as yet to gross sounds. 
Mrs. Work and I are gathering together 
some home games the mother can use. The 
fourth deaf child is Johnita Work, at 


whose home I live. 


Lip Reading and Speech Correction 


The superintendent of schools bought 
a 6B audiometer for my testing program. 
There was a delay in delivery, and I have 
just begun to test. After the testing, I will 
start lip reading classes. The health depart- 
ment is cooperating, and each child on my 
list is having a physical examination. My 
audiometer is equipped with a _ micro- 
phone, and I am going to try speech cor- 
rection for the hard of hearing with this 
means of amplification. When continued 
work proves that the child could use a 
hearing aid, I shall have the parents visit 
my class and see the results. Of course, 
any parent is encouraged to visit at any 
time. 


300 Miles a Day 


I travel from 100 to 300 miles a day; 
and the long distances and bad roads be- 
tween the schools slow my actual working 
time. However, by the end of this school 
year, the county will have a program run- 
ning fairly well. 

Needless to say, the work itself is in- 
tensely interesting. I asked one little 
hard of hearing boy: “Do you have any 
trouble hearing what is said to you?” 
“Well,” he answered, “when my mother 
or my father ask me to do something, | 
don’t always hear them at the first glance.” 


C. G., CALIFORNIA. 
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Make Speech Practice Systematic 


Elizabeth, four and a half, is being 
taught at home, with some help from a 
teacher of the deaf at intervals. She has 
a little brother, three, and a baby sister, 
nine months old. 

The roundabout gets more interesting 
each round, as we get to know each other 
better. I should like to suggest several 
things I have learned from my own experi- 
ence. It is a great help to make a list 
of words which the child can speak cor- 
rectly, or fairly correctly, and then to 
make sure that each word is used at least 
once a day, and spoken clearly. Elizabeth 
can read off her list now, but a smaller 
child could respond by giving the word 
when the picture is indicated. Another 
help is a scrapbook in which are pictures 
of all the objects and people the child 
knows by name. 

Our baby, nine months old, now says 
“Tata” and “Dadda” clearly enough for 
Elizabeth to recognize them by lip read- 
ing, and Elizabeth goes into gales of laugh- 
ter at the tongue gymnastics Sylvia (the 
baby) uses to produce the words. She will 
tell Baby not to say it so (much tongue 
wagging and giggling) but so (clearly and 
nicely. ) 

Elizabeth now does all the sense train- 
ing exercises very well. She is wobbly on 
numbers above five. If there are several 
people or things, she tells me there are 
“fav,” and if there are many, she spreads 
all her fingers, but she can count to ten 
if held down to it. 

Mrs. B., Ralph seems to me to have all 
the qualities necessary for a successful re- 
search worker or scientist, and I have 
often thought that this was an ideal voca- 
tion for a deaf person. Scientists have 
such a strong interest in and respect for one 
another’s work (if it is worthy) and pay 
so little attention to personal idiosyncrasies, 
such as shortage of hearing, that minor 
matters are brushed aside in eagerness to 
know of one another’s discoveries. Ralph 
seems to have the fixed purpose, the curi- 
osity and the sharp observation that 
make up a really good research man; and 
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ELIZABETH (RIGHT) AND HER YOUNGER 
BROTHER AND BABY SISTER 


the very qualities which make him a bit of a 
problem at home now may be real assets 
later on. 

Let me go on record as another person 
who enjoyed the “Busman’s Holiday,” 
and read every word eagerly. I, too, hope 
that this will become an annual institution, 
and that the Pacific Northwest may be 
honored in turn. I should also like to say 
how much we enjoy the stories of deaf chil- 
dren who have grown into well adjusted 
adults, living full lives, useful to others 
and satisfying to themselves. These ac- 
counts are full of inspiration and sugges- 
tions, and the VoLtta REVIEW can never 
print too many of them. 

Our trip to Vancouver to put Elizabeth 
under a teacher’s care was more difficult 
than usual this time. My family had moved, 
so we had a full hour’s ride by street car 
each way, and Elizabeth’s day was thrown 
off schedule, she missed her midday rest, 
and between this and the longer lessons 
got over tired. The result was sleeplessness 
and the accompanying “poor tummy,” in- 
tensified by the extra excitement of new 
places and scenes, large shops, and crowd- 
ed streets, visits to relatives, etc. The les- 
sons suffered in consequence; but she 
learned to say, “/ have a doll, ball, apple, 
boat,” etc., and a number of words like 
man, moon, etc., in which she had been 
substituting b for m. She improved in her 
pronunciation of other words and learned 
j and ch, though she hasn’t really mastered 
either. 

The most valuable result of our trip was 
the increase in experience and material 
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for lip reading. She wanted to chatter in- 
cessantly about boats, elevators, escalators, 
trains, etc.; we made up simple stories 
and games about them; and she would ask 
questions in her own fashion which I 
would answer with complete sentences. She 
would ask, “mu dadda?” (Where’s Dad- 
dy?) and I would say, “Dadda is on the 
little boat” (ferry); or “Dadda went to 
see Auntie Beth.” Since we came home 
she has recalled most of her visits and 
experiences. I find that John (aged two) 
can often tell me what Elizabeth is trying 
to say, when my own intuition fails. 
Mrs. M. Le P., British COLUMBIA. 


Zelona Likes to Match Things 


Zelona, four years old, attends the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran School for the Deaf, in 
Detroit. 

Zelona has gained very much in sense 
training, and can match any group of 
colors or shapes—such as the geometrical 
forms and cutouts used at school. She 
loves to have me make a rough sketch 
of an object in the room and then tell me 
what I’m trying to sketch. She usually 
knows long before I finish what I am try- 
ing to draw. 

She will point to my watch and then to 
the clock, holding up two fingers, then she 
will go into the living room and show 
me that clock and hold up three fingers. 
then to the bedroom and show me four 
fingers. If whatever she is counting takes 
more than five, she holds up all her fingers. 
She never tires of looking at picture books, 
and will bring her handmade elephant 
and match it with the picture showing a 
real elephant. She points to the tusks on 
each, though really there isn’t much simi- 
larity, as her elephant is made of blue and 
white print with blue trim. She loves to 
match objects and pictures in this way. 

We had one bad experience when she 
took hold of a dog’s throat just as it 
growled. She immediately repeated the 
sound, putting her hand on her own throat. 
I explained to her that the dog didn’t 
want to be bothered, and that he might 
bite her. The next few days she went 
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ZELONA, FOUR YEARS OLD 


around growling most of the time, and 
she still growls if we do something she 
doesn’t like. 

When she came home for her Christmas 
vacation she had learned many new words 
—papa, top, mop, pop, ball, one, two, four, 
man, boy, mine. She puts voice into all of 
these. Other words she says correctly, but 
only in a whisper. She will not try a new 
word aloud until she has been taught the 
sound through vibration. 

She lines up the whole family in a row 
of chairs and plays teacher. In that way 
we find out what she has learned. She 
was giving us commands as in a lip read- 
ing class, so I thought I’d see what would 
happen if I did it wrong. When she said 
“run” (whispered) I got up and skipped 
across the floor and back and sat down. 
She shook her head and shook her finger 
at me, and proceeded to show me, then 
she repeated “run,” and I had to do it 
right. 

I find that when I work on new com- 
mands with her if I have her dolly obey 
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the command I can keep Zelona’s interest 
much longer. I mix in old commands with 
the new ones. 


I haven’t had much experience with peo- 
ple “poor thing-ing” Zelona. The usual 
comment is “What a sweet child.” I hope 
this doesn’t change as she grows older. 


Mrs. M. H., MIcHIGcAN. 
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a bit. 
a good noon dinner and light evening meal 
to a very light lunch and dinner in the 
evening. And during the belated rounds 
of housework my mind was soaring far in 
the clouds, picturing what might yet be 
done for our little John, since all the other 
mothers are accomplishing so much. 
Gradually, we have been assured that lit. 


[he meal order was switched from | 


The Roundabouts 
Travel to Far Places 


Yohn, not yet four, has 
a hearing sister, Joan, 
eleven months older than 
he, and a baby brother, 
five months old. 

At this particular time 
of year, in this part of the 
country, our hours of day- 
light are very short. It 
really is not “broad day- 
light” until 8 A. M., and 
it is “lamp lighting time” 
at 4 P. M., so it is just a 
race with the clock during 
these hours to get the most 
necessary tasks of the day 
done, and there are many 
tasks. We have absolutely 
no modern conveniences 
nor any of the comforts 
of city and town. We 
have our compensations, 
though, and I shall always 
uphold the charms of the 
more or less pioneer life 
of a place like this. 

The roundabout arrived 
in the mail this morning, 
and how I did want to get 
at least a glimpse of it. 
However, I controlled my- 


COLLECTION 
By Ciwa Griffiths 


[ collect pictures, 
Not of places, 

But varying looks 
On children’s faces. 


The eager, peering look 
Of wishing 

That dominates 

That first-time fishing; 


The small caller’s 
Revealing grin 
Shyly asking 

To come in; 


The yawny look 
At three o’clock 
Slowly counting 
Tick and Tock; 


The drowsy droop 
Of closing eyes 
Slowly delaying 
Sleep’s disguise. 


The shining glow 
Of sharp delight 
Above the birthday 
Candlelight; 


I can go back 

To look at places— 
But looks are fleet 
On children’s faces. 


From Patterns, 
Crown Publications, 
New York. 


tle John has some hear. 
ing. When we speak close 
to his ear, he can repeat 
without lip reading, “dad. 
dy, mamma, hello, baby, 
John, all aboard” (hall a. 
boar). During his “coun. 
try-style” bath last night 
he was interested in some 
large bubbles in the bath 
water. After I said “bub- 
ble” over and over close 
to his ear, I was pleased 
to hear him say “bub- 
bub” over and over after 
me. Toward the end of 
his bath tongues of fire 
began licking upwards 
from the coals in the fire- 
place. John was so much 
interested, so I said “fire, 
fire, fire,” again and 
again close to his ear. He 
found he could not repeat 
this time, but after watch- 
ing me and lip reading the 
word, and after I had 
made the “f” sound by it- 
self several times he ac- 
complished a splendid “f” 
sound. 

He tries to teach Fred- 
dy, the baby, to talk, and 
frequently during the day 





self until breakfast was over and the baby 
was bathed, wrapped snugly and put out- 
doors to sleep. Then I thought I would 
just glance over the roundabout. I be- 
came so interested in the letters that I 
forgot all about the beaten path of house- 
work. The kettle, put on the stove with 
the dishwasher in it, boiled dry and burned 


he used to take his stand at the bedside and 
repeat “da-dee” over and over, but after 
about three weeks he gave it up. We 
taught him to say “Hello, Freddy,” and 
he thus addresses the baby many times a 
day. He has a very good and clear “No, 
no!” He hears the baby’s rattle, the click 


(Continued on page 316) 
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onsenss Teachers of Lip Reading = sms 


Alabama 


Birmingham 

Miss DorotHy VERNON 
1331 N. 24th St. 
Phone: 3-0833 


California 


Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 

Mrs. Lucetra M. Moore 
519 N. Elm Drive 
Phone: OXford 5644 


El Centro 
Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 
Route 2, Box 334 


Gilroy 
Mrs. Grace T. WEDEMEYER 
Box 353 


Pasadena 

Miss HELEN SCRIVER 
149 S. Los Robles 
Phone: SY 3-6155 


San Francisco 


Miss Kate Morpuy 
2975 Clay Street 
Phone: West 3800 


San Jose 


Mrs. Lituran C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NELSON 
P. O. Box 366 
Phone: Belmont 461 


Santa Monica 


Miss Peart AMELIA BLAIR 
934 6th Street 
Phone: SM 51803 


Colorado 


Colorado Springs 

Mrs. Sopuie Hiturarp MurPuy 
320 North Cascade Avenue 
Phone: Main 2040 or Main 429 


Denver 


Mrs. Matuitpa W. SmitH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Delaware 
Wilmington 
Miss ALIce Poo.e 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 


Washington 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
Phone: NOrth 1874 


Florida 
Miami 
Miss Frora CHANDLER 
345 N. W. Third St., Apt. 1A 


St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epona W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 


Georgia 
Atlanta 
Miss ExvizaABETH KNOWLES 
1161 Peachtree Street 
Phone: Hemlock 2128-M 
Augusta 


Mrs. St. Junien Cuttum 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Illinois 


Chicago 

Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Room 1120 


Indiana 


East Chicago 

Miss JAYNE SHOVER 

4819 Magoun 

Indianapolis 

Mrs. Georce B. KATZENBERGER 


1415 North La Salle Street 
Phone: Cherry 7360-W 


Kansas 


Topeka 

Miss Atta M. Lox 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Wichita 

Mrs. VERNE ROBERTS 
1906 East Second Street 
Phone: 5-1718 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


New Encianp Scuoot or Lip 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 


Cambridge’ 

Mrs. J. NasH Ives 

1 Chauncy Street 
Phone: Trowbridge 5179 


Concord 


Miss Atice H. DAMon 
433 Main St., West 
Phone: Concord 1055 


Newtonville 


Mrs. A. E. Hunt 
51 Page Road 
Phone: West Newton 0062 


Worcester 


Mrs. Artuur J. Younc 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti ’ 
Miss ANNE M. BuNGER 
712 Washtenaw Avenue 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. LinpqQuist 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. Etuet J. Turtey 
5124 Newton Ave., S. 
Phone: WH 2097 
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Missouri 


St. Louis 


Mrs. Epwarp B, NITCHIE 
The Evangeline 
18th and Pine 


New Jersey 
Jersey City 


Miss Hazet Gipson 
156 Grant Avenue 
Phone: DElaware 3-5269 


Mrs. Heten N. WEtss 
247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Bergen 3-3887 


Newark 


Miss Fiorence E. HutMAn 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 

Paterson 


Miss SuirLtey M. Woo.ir 
565 East 26th Street 
Phone: Armory 4-0734-J 


Tenafly 


Mrs. IRENE B. Younc 
20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Albany 


Miss ExizaBetH HUNTING 
270 Morton Avenue 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcuerite G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Avenue 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island 


Miss Minnie B. Fasrecas 
2220 Forest Avenue 
Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-J 


Mt. Vernon 


Miss Resecca A. McKeon 
114 Elm Avenue 
Phone: Hillcrest 4227-R 


New York City 


Miss KATHRYN ALLING 
Miss Pavu.tine RALLI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Mr. FRANK A. TABER 
160 West 106th Si. 


Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss Marcaret DuNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 819-R 
Smithtown Branch, L. 1. 

Miss Rosemary R. CLEARY 
Miss IRENE E. CLEARY 
Phone: Ronkonkoma 8696 
Syracuse 


Miss EuizasetH G. DELANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 
Phone: 5-0978 


Ohio 
Columbus 
Miss Marie K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 
Toledo 


Miss Marie SCHWANKE 
1505 Jefferson 


Oklahoma 


Sulphur 


Mr. BAKER BONNELL 
School for the Deaf 
Phone: 286 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 

Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Newport 4 

Mrs. Witt1AM J. Murpuy 
10 Malbone Road 

Phone: Newport 3102 
Providence 


Miss Marte L. Stack 
221 Doyle Avenue 
Phone: Gaspee 3652 


South Carolina 


Columbia 
Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 
Greenville 


Miss Vircinta NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Tennessee 


Nashville 

Miss Mary Lou TALLMAN 
2104 Dixie Place 
Phone: 7-3975-J 
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Texas 


Austin 


Mrs. Max BICKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 


Dallas 


Miss Louise HILLYer 
5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 


Fort Worth 


Mrs. W. T. Moore 
3916 Wayside Avenue 
Phone: 9-2336 
Houston 


Mrs. Lucite P. Turner 

1215 Cleburne Avenue 

Phone: J. 2-3562 

San Antonio 

Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 

434 Thelma Drive 

Phone: Parkview 2-4520 

San Marcos 

Miss Letra WILLIAMS 

Phone: Martindale 97-4 
Virginia 

Lynchburg 


Miss JANIE KINNIER 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Spokane 


Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 


Romney 


Mrs. Liztan L. Cuurcu 
Box 73 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss Marcaret J. WorcESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St.. West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








Me and My Mergenthaler 


By R. Goore MaAcreapy 


Deafness Matters Little 


OW is it possible for a deaf per- 
son to operate so complicated a 


machine as the Linotype?” is the 
invariable question of visitors to the com- 
posing room of the Oklahoma Daily, stu- 
dent publication of the University of Oklo- 
homa, where I am working my way through 
school as a linotype operator. These people 
are still further amazed when they learn 
that I have earned my bread as a linotype 
operator for ten years; that I hold a card 
of membership in the International Typo- 
graphical Union, and that I have been a 
sub operator on the Denver Post. 

My reply is that deafness matters very 
little in the operation of a linotype. The 
prime qualifications are intelligence, a 
quick eye and, in my case, a highly devel- 
oped sensitivity to any unusual vibration 
on the keyboard that warns me something 
has gone wrong with the machine. More- 
over, any competent operator, deaf or oth- 
erwise, sooner or later develops a sixth 
sense that tells him when the machine is 
not running normally, even though there 
may be nothing to account for the feeling. 
You might describe it as a professional at- 
titude toward the job. 


Speed and Accuracy Indispensable 


Speed and accuracy, of course, are in- 
dispensable qualifications for linotyping. 
While it is very important that the linotype 
should be kept in good condition, its main 
purpose is the production of type, and no 
operator should lose sight of this fact. I 
am what is known in shop parlance as a 
“swift”; that is, I can set more than two 
galleys an hour, with clean proofs. Inci- 
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dentally, speed does not count for much 
if one’s proofs are so dirty that an hour 
must be spent in correcting and revising 
them. The operator who hangs up an un- 
usually dirty proof just before the paper is 
put to bed is pretty certain to receive a 
sharp admonition from the foreman, and 
if he consistently averages more than seven 
errors to the proof, he will not last long on 
any newspaper. 

The linotype keyboard is so different 
from the typewriter keyboard that no com- 
parison is possible. There are 90 keys, not 
including the spaceband bar, and the ar- 
rangement of the letters is such as to be- 
wilder the novice familiar only with the 
typewriter. Moreover, each key is poised 
upon a hair-trigger, and can be depressed 
but one-sixteenth of an inch; therefore, it 
readily can be seen that the lightest touch 
will suffice to bring down a matrix. One 
does not “pound” the linotype keyboard. 

Various systems of fingering the key- 
board have been placed on the market. I 
myself use the system approved by the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, with 
some modifications of my own. It is a 
touch system, employing thumbs as well 
as fingers, and my eyes are free to follow 
the copy before me while I am setting type. 


The Intoxication of Speed 


Every able operator must have known 
something of the intoxication of speed that 
I often experience at the machine. There 
are times when I become oblivious to time 
and space; when a sense of power and 
mastery surges over me; when I am con- 
scious that I am driving my linotype to the 
utmost limit of its speed; when, like some 
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great organ, the whole machine trembles 
and throbs under my hands, responsive to 
my slightest wish and yet seeming to strug- 
gle to tear free and soar among the stars! 

Many employers prefer deaf operators. 
The reason is not far to seek. Linotype op- 
eration is super-skilled labor, demanding 
headwork, intense concentration, and split- 
second decisions. The deaf operator is less 
liable to be distracted by the noises of the 
shop and the conversation of the people 
about him; thus, he is enabled to give his 
entire attention to the task. 

Sometimes people ask how deaf I am, 
and whether I use a hearing aid. I answer 
that I had an attack of spinal meningitis 
at the age of eight, and that no hearing aid 
ever invented can be of the slightest use 
to one whose auditory nerve is dead. 

Yet I speak so fluently that strangers 
often find it hard to comprehend that I 
have been totally deaf since childhood. In- 
deed, on the rare occasions that I am able 
to read the lips of my interlocutor, I pass 
for a person in full possession of all the 
five senses. I once ate for a month at a 
cafe where the waitress never dreamed that 
I was deaf. 

But it is not always possible for me to 
read the lips. Although I attend all my 
classes at the university, where I am en- 
rolled as a junior in the School of Jour- 
nalism, I depend mainly on the material 
the instructor puts on the board, and on 
such stray notes as I can borrow from my 
classmates. In spite of this handicap, I 
have never flunked a course, and am listed 
as an A minus student. 


I Grew Up in a Printing Office 

Still another question that I frequently 
am asked is how I came to learn linotyping. 
Well, to begin with, I practically grew up 
in a printing office. My father was a pio- 
neer Oklahoma newspaperman, and one of 
my earliest memories is of standing close— 
much too close!—to the singing driving- 
belt of a cylinder press. When my father 
died in 1927, after I had been graduated 
from Gallaudet College, I entered the shop 
of my hometown paper as a linotype ap- 
prentice, in order to contribute to the fam- 
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ily earnings. During working hours I did 
routine journeyman tasks; at aight, when 
the regular operators had left, I practiced 
on the machines. In twelve months I was 
an operator in my own right. 

I was employed as a linotype operator 
through all the black years of the Great 
Depression. When the opportunity to fin- 
ish my education at the University of Okla- 
homa presented itself in the fall of 1939, 
I returned to school not only as a student, 
but also as a seasoned craftsman. 


Mergenthaler, Miracle Worker 


The linotype itself is a wonderful ma- 
chine, as anyone will testify who has 
watched this metal marvel in action. Once, 
when I was working on a country news- 
paper, an old farmer came into the shop to 
see with his own eyes this new-fangled con- 
traption of which he had heard so much. 
Standing directly behind my chair, so as 
not to miss a detail of the operation, he 
saw me assemble a line of matrices and 
spacebands, press a lever and raise the 
line to the level of the delivery carriage, 
where it was caught by two steel fingers 
and whisked into the jaws of the first 
elevator. The great cams revolved, the 
mold disk whirled around, and the first 
elevator sank swiftly to the level of the 
mold. It came to a halt; the justification 
block thrust upward against the  space- 
bands, and the line was justified. The 
machine now was in casting position, the 
matrices in exact alignment with the 
face of the mold, and the back of the 
mold pressing lightly against the pot 
mouthpiece. Behind the mold disk, the 
metal pot stirred, tilted forward, and a 
stream of molten metal poured through 
the throat of the pot as the plunger de- 
scended into the well. The metal rushed 
through the holes of the mouthpiece into 
the mold, filling it completely and taking 
the impression of the matrices to 
form a line-of-type. Now the pot drew 
back, the mold disk whirled again, and 
the first elevator rose to its maximum el- 
evation, transferred the matrices to the 
second elevator, and returned to its nor- 
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mal position. A shiny slug tinkled down 
into the inclined galley. 

The operation I have taken so long a 
paragraph to describe really was a mat- 
ter of seconds. I turned around to smile 
at the old farmer, and found him gazing 
open-mouthed at the linotype, which, 
truly, must have seemed to him some- 
thing more than a machine. For he 
knew that my part in the operation was 
done when I sent the line of matrices 
into the machine; the rest was purely 
automatic. I tried to explain to my 
visitor that there was nothing uncanny 
in the performance he had _ witnessed; 
that it merely represented the supreme 
triumph of mechanics and the inventive 
skill of man; but he went away shaking 
his head and, I believe, firmly convinced 
that the linotype possessed a thinking brain. 

If Ottmar Mergenthaler, the inventor 
of the linotype, had been present, | am 
sure that he would have considered the 
simple wonder of that old farmer the 
finest compliment he had ever received, 
and a sufficient compensation for all the 
years of toil and black discouragement 
that went into the creation of the first 
successful type casting machine. 


Apprenticeship Takes Four Years 


Some of the people who come to watch 
me at work are young men who are am- 
bitious to become linotype operators. I 
do not discourage them willingly; but | 
cannot refrain from pointing out to 
them that, although a few learn the ma- 
chine in a year, the average period of 
apprenticeship is four years, and that 
even when one has become an expert 
operator, there is no guarantee of a job 
at good pay. The printing trades al- 
ways have been overcrowded, and it is 
extremely difficult for an outsider with 
no printing background to win a_ place 
for himself against the competition of 
men who started as stereotypers and have 
worked up through every department of 
the craft. 

Then, too, not all shops are machine- 
equipped. The cost of a linotype puts it 
beyond the reach of many small - town 
publishers. The minimum price that can 
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be paid for a new machine is $4,000, and 
certain of the later models cost twice as 
much.’ Also, when the owner of a small 
shop does manage somehow to install a 
linotype, the chances are that he will 
prefer to do his own operating. This, in 
many cases, is not due to economic neces- 
sity, but to the strange spell exerted by 
the machine upon all who come within 
its influence. I have known wealthy pub- 
lishers, laden with years and _ honors, 
who still counted it their greatest joy to 
spend a few hours occasionally at the lino- 
type. 

Moreover, as a general rule, it is only 
in the large cities like Denver, Chicago 
and New York that one can hope to draw 
a salary of $40 to $75 a week, and of this 
the greater part is eaten up in living costs 
and union dues. Country shops, of course, 
pay far less; in fact, $25 a week is the 
maximum salary of the average country 
operator. 


Linotyping Requires Physical Stamina 


Another disadvantage of linotyping is 
the long hours which are inherent in the 
very nature of the work. It takes a good 
deal of physical stamina to endure the fre- 
quent all night drags, and the operator 
who cannot work forty-eight hours at a 
stretch, if need be, has no business in the 
craft. I myself once worked seventy-two 
hours straight on a special Christmas edi- 
tion of forty pages; and, though I received 
a handsome bonus for my part in this 
orgy, it was not an experience which I can 
recommend. 

The young man who has no mechanical 
aptitude would do well to think twice be- 
fore he elects linotyping. Theoretically, 
every shop equipped with a linotype has 
a machinist to keep the machine in run- 
ning order, but practically every operator 
sooner or later finds that he must be his 
own machinist. There are a thousand 
things that can happen to a linotype, and 
some of the repair jobs that become neces- 
sary call for a skill and patience com- 
parable to that required in the most diffi- 
cult surgical operations. Indeed, linotype 
operators have been compared to sur- 

(Continued on page 308) 
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Hobby That Blooms in the Spring, Tra-La 


By CaTHERINE A. Hoop 


CTUALLY this of which I speak is a 

A. year round hobby, but where I live 

there is especially abundant materi- 

al to enable me to follow it during the 
spring and summer months. 

Have you ever pursued a craft, an occu- 
pation or a recreation for a long time and 
then had some one unexpectedly remark, 
“I’ve seen you doing that so often! Is it 
a hobby of yours?” 

And you stammer, “Er, — why yes, I 
guess it is!” 

Surprised, now that it has been pointed 
out to you as such, you recognize your ac- 
tivity as a hobby. 

For a long time I have been uncon- 
sciously developing what now appears to 
be my most constantly practiced pastime 
and the one which seems to yield me the 
most worthwhile personal dividends. I call 
it a hobby. Maybe you will agree that it 
warrants such a title. 

Three or four years ago some one sent 
me an article entitled “Things of Beauty.” 
(As I remember it, it was from the Con- 
tributor’s Club of the Atlantic Monthly.) 
The author pointed out the advantages of 
carefully observing, absorbing and remem- 
bering things of beauty. He had compiled 
an interesting list from his own experi- 
ences, most of which I copied. 

A child relating a pleasant dream. 

Any strong, gracefully arched bridge. 

The prow of a boat. 

The strong, assuring dignity of “O God, our 
help in ages past.” 

The laughter of little children at play. 

Morning time; and tired shoulders of discour- 
aged men, squaring themselves to another day. 


The conception of the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. 

A symphony concert, well conducted in a large 
soft-toned hall, dimly lighted. 

Evening chimes in a small town. 

Lighthouses. 

Memories of early morning hours. 

he care of the African natives for Living- 
stone’s body. 


The Lincoln Memorial in Washington. 

A full-rigged sailing ship in mid-ocean, seen 
from a passing liner. 

Courage amidst insignificance. 

The monastic life well lived. 

A neat, clean, simple balance sheet. 

Tea as an institution. 

Modesty, any time, any place, viewed from any 
angle. 

After reading about these Things of 
Beauty, it was only natural that I should 
start thinking of what I would put on such 
a list, and I did make a list to which | 
have added from time to time. 

This has given me the habit of picking 
out, observing carefully and absorbing the 
full essence of all things of beauty that 
come within my experience. Occasionally 
I have acted upon a desire to retain these 
experiences by putting them into verse, as 
in the following: 

Through the delicate feathery white 
Of our spring-decked cherry tree, 
I see the flaming sunset glow 
And wish that I could be 
An artist to immortalize 
That glimpse of God I see. 

In this process of observing and retain- 
ing beautiful experiences I have provided 
myself with a store of mental images on 
which I can draw at all times. This prac- 


tice (hobby?) has suggested to me what 


might be the deaf man’s motto and armour 
against boredom and self-pity, taking said 
motto from the book which isthe “best 
seller” this year, last year and every year: 
“Whatsover things are true, . . . honour- 
able, . . . just,... pure, ... lovely,... 
of good report, . . . think on these things.” 

Everyone has times of solitude when he 
is dependent upon his own thought re- 
sources, but there are many more situations 
in the life of the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing when they are thrown upon their own 
mental reserves, as at a club meeting, at the 
bridge table, at the dinner table. As for 
me, I have a definite and exasperating ten- 
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dency to put on weight, so while I stick to 
my self-inflicted rule of one helping at 
meals, I have a good deal of time to watch 
and think while the others go up for “sec- 
onds.” And as there are apt to be from 
three to nine members present at our family 
meals, there is a great deal of talk, only a 
small part of which I can follow. 

I suppose I am not singular in having 
periods when simply watching others is not 
enough, when it is necessary to have enter- 
taining private thoughts or else suffer from 
boredom. To be sure, business affairs may 
occupy the thoughts of active deafened per- 
sons, but on occasions principally social, 
amusing and pleasant thoughts are more 
in order. 

Almost anywhere one goes one can find 
some attractive thing or experience of 
beauty to study and enjoy and store up 
for future rumination. It does the heart 
good to give full attention to that which 
is pleasing to the eye or mind, and in hav- 
ing time for such occupations the deaf are 
more wealthy than those who hear every 
sound. 

I enjoy reviewing my list of “things of 
beauty” and recalling the pictures or ex- 
periences its items suggest. The list is 
somewhat different from the one already 
quoted. 
a single word that suggests a variety of 
pictures or thoughts. If you made a list. 
it might please you to include such personal 
notes as “Mary’s smile,” “Jack’s thought- 
fulness,” “my white Persian cat,” “Walter’s 
dog’s devotion to Walter,” “the view from 
our cottage porch.” 

Here are some of the things my list 
contains: 


Some of my items contain simply 


Christmas—every phase. 

New-fallen snow. 

Sunrise and sunset. 

Moonlight over water. 

Blue moonlight on winter snow. 

The work of a good doctor or nurse. 

The faith of a small child in the adult he 
champions. 

The ever-rebounding optimism of a courageous 
handicapped person. 

An elderly couple’s gentle devotion to each 
other. 

A strong Christian’s faith in Omnipotent Good. 

The cleer, round tone of the carillon ringing out 
over the hillside, as played by Master Carillonneur 
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Anton Brees at the Bok Singing Tower in Florida. 

The Bok Singing Tower itself. 

The quiet Sunday afternoon organ recitals of 
a master organist at a very fine organ. 

The strength and security of fir trees. 

The grace of willows. 

The round, full tone of Rosa Ponselle’s voice. 

Birds. 

Butterflies. 

Twilight and early morning, especially in the 
woods or on the water. 

Luna moths. 

Poems I like: “Thanatopsis,” “Trees,” “Vision 
of Sir Launfal,” “Emerson’s “Snowstorm,” “Wu 
Ming -Fu’s “Silence,”* Alfred Noyes’ “The Highi- 
wayman.” 

Graduation exercises in cap and gown. 

Waterfalls. 

The clean stroke of a good swimmer. 

Adeste Fideles as sung by a large audience of 
mixed voices, with organ accompaniment. 

“Christ the Lord is Risen Today,” sung at the 
Easter Sunrise Service. 

White church spires seen when approaching a 
country town trom a distance. 

An open fire. 

A lighted candle. 

A brightly colored canoe on a lake. 

A perfectly executed high ski jump. 

Skaters waltzing on the ice. 

A baby asleep. 

Army planes in flight formation. 

A battleship seen head-on, as its prow plows 
through the rolling sea. 

The indomitable faith of the Chinese—their 
students, who imperturbably continue their war- 
necessitated transfer of books and classrooms in 
order to pursue their studies; their people, who 
reconstruct war damaged towns; and who live 
courageously uncomplainingly amid hardships; 
their soldiers, who give their lives willingly for 
their Generalissimo and théir country. 

The pulling together of the mixture of nationali- 
ties now working at home and on distant fronts 
for the United Nations’ victory. 


My favorite experience to recall could 
not be put on my list although more than 
one of the items listed are suggestive and 
remindful of this enjoyment. 

One midsummer evening, with a few 
fellow campers, my camp-mate and I hiked 
to the top of a small mountain in New 
Hampshire. On the east side we could look 
far out upon Lake Winnipesaukee, with its 
islands and surrounding mountains in view. 
On the west of our little mountain, there 
was a smaller lake beyond which nestled a 
typical New England town, evidenced by 
two white church spires and a few rooftops 

(Continued on page 314) 
” *Men of amell calibe and responsibility prattl— 

But the great are silent. 


For only in silence and meditation are the jewels 
of thought created._—Silence—-Wvu MING Fv. 
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Where There's a Will, There's a Way 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


dow and recognized a slender form and 
a shock of snow white hair. 

“There’s Father Carey now, browsing 
among the ten cent books,” I called to Cap- 
tain Munhall. He came over to the window, 
opened it, and sought to attract Father 
Carey’s attention. That was not easy, as 
the Father is totally deaf. Finally the Cap- 
tain wadded up a ball of paper and dropped 
it on the priest’s hat. As the snow covered 
head was lifted, the Captain beckoned for 
Father Carey to come up to the station 
room. Great character, Father Carey; and 
splendid man. He’s been relieved of parish 
duties since he lost his hearing completely, 
but still makes his home with the priests at 
St. Peter’s. We see him daily, as he al- 
ways visits the second-hand bookstore dis- 
plays at Barclays, almost below our win- 
dow. This is the First Precinct station 
house, of course, and I’m chief clerk. Cap- 
tain Munhall is in charge. We depend a 
good bit upon Father Carey’s help because, 
although he cannot hear, he can still use a 
fluent and persuasive tongue, and he’s in- 
valuable in straightening out domestic 
squabbles. 

We get along beautifully except in one 
respect, the Father’s emphasis on the im- 
portance of books and reading. Captain 
Munhall is a practical man, up from the 
pavements, and about all the reading he 
does is skimming the newspapers. He’s con- 
vinced that the only education really worth 
while is that to be acquired by personal 
contacts with people. He seems to forget 
that in 50 years as a priest, counting the 
thousands of confessions heard, Father 
Carey has probably had more and closer 
contacts with people than any police officer. 
But the Father talks books, and that is the 
sore point, especially his favorite quotation, 
Carlyle’s statement that “All that mankind 
has done, thought, gained, or been, is lying 
as in magic preservation in the pages of 


| dow ana down from the station win- 


books.” That’s waving a red rag before the 
Captain’s face. 

The problem concerning which we wished 
to consult Father Carey, and which Cap. 
tain Munhall had already written out la- 
boriously for his information, was_ the 
O’Brien will matter; a very silly thing on 
the face of it. Mrs. Bridget Marie O’Brien 
is the widow of John Donovan O’Brien, 
formerly a very prosperous dealer in liquors 
here. When he died she disposed of all his 
liquor interests, put the money into real 
estate, and found jobs for her sons Michael 
and Patrick in other fields of activity. 

The trouble was over Mrs. O’Brien’s 
failure to make a will! She wouldn’t con- 
sider having an outsider as executor but 
wanted her elder son, Michael, for that re- 
sponsibility. This met with the violent op- 
position of the other son, Patrick, who was 
convinced that he’d never get a square deal 
from Michael. Brothers are sometimes like 
that. Every now and then the three 
O’Briens would get into an argument over 
the will and lose their tempers, which was 
not a difficult thing for any of them to do. 
The boys did not fight with each other, ex- 
cept vocally, but they usually ended up by 
smashing dishes, and the terrified neigh- 
bors would telephone us and we’d have to 
send over officers to bring the boys in. 
Then along would come the mother to pay 
the nominal fines for disturbance of peace, 
and matters would drop back to normalcy 
—for atime. That’s the way it stood now, 
with the boys down stairs in a cell. 

Father Carey came in and Captain Mun- 
hall handed him the prepared statement. 

“Get Mrs. O’Brien on the telephone,” 
said the Captain to me, “and have her come 
over here at once.” 

“But, Captain,” I protested, “she’s down 
with the boys now. Don’t you remember— 
you sent her down there not fifteen minutes 
ago.” 

“I’d forgotten — and no wonder, blast 
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em!” grumbled the Captain. “Get ’em all 
up here right now.” 

We brought them up, and very shame- 
faced they were as they stood before Father 
Carey. He turned his saintly countenance 
on them with marked disapproval, and the 
shame-facedness grew in intensity. Feet 
shuffled; hands twisted. 

“Why don’t you make a will and have it 
over with?” he demanded severely of Mrs. 
O’Brien. But she simply could not find the 
courage to talk to him—to write things out 
for him, that is; any complicated matter 
must be written for him. 

“She claims she isn’t going to have the 
boys quarrelling over her dead body,” 
wrote the Captain, finally, seeing that she 
was incapable of action. “She says it’s bad 
enough in her presence — but over her 
coffin—” 

“Give me a couple of sheets of paper, 
Jim,” said Father Carey to me. Then to 
the Captain and Mrs. O’Brien. “I’m a law- 
yer as well as a priest; I'll fix up a will to 
suit all of you.” 

“He says he’s twins,” declared Captain 
Munhall aside to Mrs. O’Brien. “You 
know, priest and lawyer.” 

The pen moved rapidly and Father Carey 
handed the first page over to Captain Mun- 
hall who read aloud: 


I, Bridget Marie O’Brien, of Marshall, County 
of Erie, Illinois, being of sound mind and memory 
and considering the uncertainty of this frail and 
transitory life do, therefore, make, ordain, publish 
and declare this to be my last Will and Testament. 


“Sounds like it’s out of a book—” I be- 
gan, and then clamped my lips closely to- 
gether at the glare in Captain Munhall’s 
eyes. The reading proceded: 


First, | order and direct that my Executor, here- 
inafter named, pay all my just debts and funeral 
expenses as soon after my decease as conveniently 
may be; 

Second, after the payment of such funeral ex- 
penses and debts, all my remaining property is 
to be divided as nearly as possible into two equal 
parts, one share to go to my son Michael Joseph 
O’Brien and the other to my son Patrick Dennis 
O’Brien. 

Third, I do hereby make, constitute and ap- 
point my eldest son, Michael Joseph O’Brien to 
be executor— 


There was a wild howl of rage from Pat- 
rick. “Oh, no, she won’t!” he cried, leap- 
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ing to his feet. “He'd skin me of my eye- 
teeth. He’d—” 

“Sit down!” shouted Captain Munhall. 
He arose menacingly and the younger 
O’Brien sank hastily back into his seat 
while his brother smiled triumphantly, and 
the mother looked frightened. 

—without bond. He is to divide— 

Father Carey passed along the second sheet. 
the remaining assets, after all expenses and debts 
are paid, as nearly as practicable into two equal 
parts—after which my other son, Patrick Dennis 
O’Brien, is to have first choice of the two parts. 

“Do you get it, Jim?” roared the Cap- 
tain, delighted. “One son divides the prop- 
erty but the other has first choice after the 
division is made. Can you figure a better 
way of making sure of an honest division? 
Perfect! How about it, Mrs. O’Brien?” 

“It’s wonderful!” she breathed, greatly 
relieved. “The boys can’t fuss over that. 
But—but Captain, couldn’t we put in a 
couple of things? I mean I'd like to leave 
a thousand dollars to St. Peter’s Church; 
and, after this, don’t you think Father 
Carey should have a thousand dollars, too? 
I'll bet he’ll outlive me.” 

“Great!” nodded the Captain. “Listen, 
Jim, you take the will into the next room 
and make a good copy and insert those two 
items—St. Peter’s Church a thousand; and 
Father Carey a thousand — we won’t let 
Father know about it. Mrs. O’Brien will 
sign the will and you and | will witness it 
—and the three of you will go home and 
behave yourselves from now on,” he added 
to the O’Briens. 

So that’s the way it was. And then Cap- 
tain Munhall stuffed half-a-dozen cigars in 
Father Carey’s pocket and clapped him 
thankfully on the shoulder. 

“I’m going to buy you a couple of books, 
too,” he shouted generously, never having 
quite given up the notion that he can make 
Father Carey hear if he yells loudly enough. 
Apparently Father Carey did hear part of 
it. 

“Books?” he repeated. “Yes, there’s 
nothing like books. Got that will idea from 
an old book—probably Joe Miller’s Joke 


(Continued on page 314) 
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Goodbye, Dr. Reighard 


By ANNE M. BUNGER 


ghard shelf,” representing Christmas 


I SIT facing a row of books, my “Rei- 


greetings from my counselor and 
friend, Professor Jacob Reighard. The 


books typify the giver. They show the 
scientist, the scholar, the nature lover, the 
humorist, the teacher. 

His death on February 13, 1942, brought 
expressions of appreciation from far and 
near. Any tribute to him should really be 
a symposium of these offerings which have 
been so spontaneously uttered. One says, 
“What a truly fine and rare soul he was— 
and is! Those of us whose privilege it be- 
came to know him and have his friendship 
can never lose the inspiration of his spirit.” 
Another, speaking of him as a scientist and 
teacher, says, “He never wasted any part 
of himself on mere theories, but became en- 
grossed with a genuine interest in actual 
conditions. He had the childlike directness 
and simplicity of the true scientist. The 
quintessence of his art as a teacher lay in 
his essentially thought-provoking conversa- 
tion, because he had a genuine respect for 
independence of judgment.” Still another: 
“His humor, and the light touch with which 
he handled life were the nicest things about 
him—even more arresting than his intel- 
lect and his interest in the hard of hear- 
ing.” 

His interest in the hard of hearing was 
manifested in deeds. He preached speech 
reading by practicing it. He proved his 
faith in it by using his influence to estab- 
lish courses at Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege. He set the example for open minded- 
ness about methods by presenting the Ypsi- 
lanti teachers with copies of his own trans- 
lation of a German book setting forth a 
new and different approach to the study of 
speech reading. This work was not merely 
an accurate translation of Brauckmann’s 
treatise; it was an adaptation of the Jena 
Method for use in English; and proved to 
be a tool for the teachers pioneering in new 
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ways of teaching speech reading. Other 
translations followed; and there was much 
correspondence with Karl Brauckmann 
himself. Dr. Reighard wrote many articles 
to explain “How the Jena Method Works,” 
and he presented the college classes with 
devices for making the rhythm drills fun. 
Until the day of his death this project was 
his major interest. 

Records of the University of Michigan 
show that Professor Reighard organized 
its Department of Zoology, and directed 
the department for forty years. He di- 
rected the University Museum from 1895 
to 1913. He was in charge of the scientific 
work of the Michigan Fish Commission 
from 1890 to 1895, and served from 1898 
to 1901 as director of the biological survey 
of the Great Lakes for the United States 
Fish Commission. He was a member of 
the advisory board of the Michigan State 
Geological Survey, and a trustee of the Ma- 
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rine Biological Station, Woods Hole, Mas- 
sachusetts. He was president of the Amer- 
ican Fisheries Society in 1916. He wrote 
constantly. His Anatomy of the Cat is still 
a standard textbook in zoology. His sci- 
entific pamphlets have a wide range—fresh 
water biology; development, behavior and 
habits of fishes; evolution; sub aquatic 
photography. In 1936, the University of 
Michigan gave him an honorary degree as 
Doctor of Science. 

In the later years of his life, he enjoyed 
his hobbies with the same concentration 
as that which characterized his scientific 
pursuits. He experimented with various 
hearing aids. He used a Phipps Unit for 
listening to the exceptionally fine radio he 
assembled for his own use. He drove his 
own car, finding the beauty spots of the 
by-ways—lanes of brilliant sumac, lake 
shores fringed with gentian, thickets of 
pine, hilltops that invited leisurely gazing 
at some colorful panorama spread below. 
He taught me how to use his field glasses 
when excursioning in the open places. He 
liked to swim, to walk, to fish. The open 
fire of his living room invited reminiscences 
of travels, of camping experiences—always 
told with delightful, whimsical humor. 

He once wrote an article for the VOLTA 
Review, “What Do an Emeritus Professor 
Do?” in which he told about the lake club 
which he shared for years with other out of 
door men, and which was a week end ren- 
dezvous the year around. They fished 
through ice a foot thick; they hunted with 
dogs at their heels, until, in later years, the 
birds grew scarce, and they laid aside their 


_ guns; they kept their club house free from 


modern conveniences; but they went to it 
regularly for forty years, though it had to 
be moved farther into the wilderness from 
time to time, as civilization encroached on 
it. Dr. Reighard was still a frequent camp- 
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er there, even in 1934 when he wrote the 
account of it which he illustrated with a 
photograph of himself at the woodpile. 


I spent five mid-winter days with a young 
friend not long ago, skating, skiing and loafing. 
In hot summer weather I may be there for a 
month at a time, quite alone. I am my own cook 
and housekeeper. I live in a bathing suit, work 
and loaf, swim and tramp. The cottages not far 
away are out of sight, and, for me, out of hearing. 

As this form of enjoyment has been second na- 
ture to me all my life, I have no need to think up 
reasons for seeking it; but the suggestion might 
be offered to other hard of hearing persons that 
this sort of experience tends to build up a feel- 
ing of self reliance. To be master for a while 
of a bit of self created wilderness, to make one’s 
self comfortable in it, fosters a self confidence 
that the hard of hearing need... . 

The smell of a camp fire is like no other smell. 
The feeling of comfort and safety that comes as 
you sit near the fire in the darkness is perhaps, 
as Kant suggested, a racial inheritance from the 
time when the fire was needed to keep wild beasts 
at a distance. Whatever its source, the feeling is 
real. 


He was seventy-five when he wrote that. 
Nothing could keep him inactive for long. 
Compelled to remain in the hospital during 
convalescence from a serious illness last 
August, he soon collected in his room most 
of the comforts of home. I called on him 
there one afternoon. Through the open 
door I watched a contented, white-haired 
man, surrounded by books, magazines, pa- 
pers, a hearing aid and sundry pipes, 
propped comfortably in bed, reading and 
chuckling in a way to send up smoke puffs 
in generous clouds. He was utterly lost to 
his surroundings. The book was Tom 
Sawyer, and Professor Reighard, at eighty, 
was a boy, companion to the irrepressible 
Tom. 

On my “Reighard Shelf” of books is 
Goodbye, Mr. Chips. Whenever I re-read 
it, I find myself feeling grateful that I have 
known equally immortal American school- 


masters—among them Professor Jacob 


Reighard. 


From childhood I have taken to the out of doors, and this has continued to be my 


resource, 


There seem to be two essentials; a refreshing occupation and surroundings so 


inaccessible that habitual sources of worry cannot intrude—a place without doorbell or 
telephone or any of their ilk. Those who made ocean voyages before the days of radio 
know the mood I seek. Worries may have been brought to the gangway, but as soon as 
the pilot was dropped the traveller knew that, for a week or two, there was nothing he 


could do about them. ... So the worries dropped away. 


That is the atmosphere I seek 


at week-ends.— Jacob Reighard in the Volta Review, August, 1934. 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


The Little Candle 


¢¢ OW far that little candle throws 
H his beams!” said Portia. And 
“How far the VoLta REVIEW 
travels!” we say to ourselves these 
days. The little candle lighted in Wash- 
ington still sends its rays a long way, for 
evidence comes back from the far places in 
long letters that still reach us, some mer- 
cilessly slashed by the censors, with half 
the substance ripped out of them, but still 
with touching expressions of gratitude for 
what America is doing to help things along. 
Yhe Volta Bureau’s work is hardly a part 
of ihe war effort, but it is part of the good 
will effort. Sometimes the favors extended 
by the Volta Bureau are quite outside the 
field of deafness! For instance: 

A letter and a packet of guava seeds came 
from the Senior Horticulturist of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
For this, many thanks to him, Mr. J. A. F. 
and the Volta Bureau. All you Americans 
are very sympathetic and unselfish. When 
the plants grow, I will write to all these 
persons separately. 

[. J., GALLE, CEYLON 

When I read in the newspapers Monday 
of the bombing of Ceylon, I wondered 
about I. J. and his guava plants and his 
bees, and I hope he is safe. And Sister 
Mary Germaine, of St. Joseph’s School for 
the Deaf at Ragama. I hope she is safe, 
too. 


Language for Russian Refugees 


Here is another instance of the VOLTA 
Review's helping people “down under.” 
One of our most regular subscribers, a 
teacher in the school for the deaf at Bris- 
bane, Australia, wrote: 

I am still teaching English to a class of 
Russian refugees from Germany, who have 
come to Australia. [Teaching English to 
Refugees, Dorothy Kissick, VoLTA REvIEw, 
March, 1941.] / find the lip reading prac- 
tice material in the VoLTa REVIEW very 


helpful. Last Monday I used the “What 
Would You Do” exercise by Sybil Fran- 
kenthal in the July 1941 Vouta Review. 
I had carried the magazine with me to read 
on the tram going over to the club. I in- 
tended to use the exercises only to fill up the 
time of the early comers while we were 
waiting for the others, but the exercise 
aroused so much cross-conversation that it 
occupied the whole evening. I adapted for 
my class of deaf children the method of 
correcting language errors mentioned in 
the article by Alan Crouter in the June 1941 
issue. It happened to come just at the be- 
ginning of the term when some members 
of the senior class were added to my auric- 
ular class. Although the auricular pupils 
were younger and had been in school much 
less time, they were much in advance of 
the older ones. . . . I intend to use some of 
Mr. Crouter’s other language hints. Weren’t 
they excellent? ... 

I have been interested in a number of 
things in the Vo.ta Review lately. Several 
issues arrived in one mail. The reference 
to Pierre [A Letter from a Mother in Aus- 
tralia, February, 1941], for instance. A 
colleague of mine in Melbourne was 
Pierre’s private teacher at one time; and 
another friend of mine became Chaplain at 
the grammar school Pierre attends. Also, 
one of my pupils was in the same Cub Pack 
with Pierre, and now and again gives me 
news of him.... 

But who twisted my words and said the 
waratah was the national emblem of Aus 
tralia? [Molly Mather’s Mail Box, Febru- 
ary, 1941.] We thought everyone in the 
world knew our golden wattle emblem as 
well as the shamrock of Ireland. The war- 
atah is the emblem of only one state—New 
South Wales. Each state has an emblem, 
some of them flowers, and some birds, but 
the wattle is the only emblem for the 
whole of Australia. 


D. K., BRISBANE, AUSTRALIA 
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Pardon me, D. K. I was led into that 
one by no less a person than Mrs. Montague 
herself, for she told me the waratah was the 
national flower of Australia. I don’t recall 
that she called it an emblem, but she did 
say it was the national blossom, and she 
showed me a picture of it, and very beau- 
tiful it was, too. 


Here’s Appreciation for You! 


While we are on the subject of the effect 
the Vo.tta Review has on some persons, 
here is an effect culled much nearer home: 

Please extend my subscription, which ex- 
pires in June. I don’t know how Lazarus 
felt at being raised from the dead, but | 
doubt very much if he felt as I do. After 
20 years of being one of the living dead, I 
have become one of the living, thanks to the 
Votta REvIEW and my hearing aid. The 
hearing aid is lousy, and getting lousier, 
but. the Vouta Review is marvelous. It 
roused me out of my 20-year lethargy, and 
I don’t intend to slip back into it. Thanks 
for the kick in the pants. 

S. L., OHIO 

This enthusiastic praise quite went to 
the heads of the Volta Bureau staff, so one 
of the editors wrote to find out a little more 
about that kick. With the following result: 

Thank you for acknowledging the money 
I mailed for extending my subscription to 
the Votta Review, but your enthusiasm 
baffles me. Surely you get hundreds of such 
letters daily! 

The Votta Review woke me up. For 
twenty years I had been bogged down in 
the morass of apathy, indifference and leth- 
argy. I was not gloomy or self-pitying— 
just indifferent. Shut off in the gloomy 
little closet of self, 1 stagnated without be- 
ing aware of it. As a personality I had 
retrogressed—I have proof of this in photo- 
graphs taken before I began to lose my 
hearing and afterwards. From a cheerful 
angel face (“angel face” used to be my 
nickname) I had become a sulky, sullen, 
Gloomy Gus. I talked to no one. No one 
talked to me. Sometimes as long as two or 
three months would elapse without my 
father’s speaking to me or I to him, and 
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my brother had not spoken to me for three 
full years. 

If things had gone on in this way, I 
probably would have wound up as a mental 
defective (1 had already been classified as 
such by most of my acquaintances, al- 
though my small library of books—Check- 
ov, Gorky, Joyce, Flaubert, Ibsen, Bar- 
busse, Emerson, Veblen and Shakespeare, 
should have been visual refutation of such 
a conclusion). 

Well, about a year ago I got a hearing 
aid. I had tried about six other makes, 
but none had been of use to me. This 
one seemed at first more helpful than the 
others. Voices sounded natural—that is, 
in pitch—but what they said was nothing 
I had ever heard. Music came through very 
well, and one day while listening to the ra- 
dio I heard a song I had not heard since 
the age of 12—I am 33. 

Days passed, weeks, and months, and 
still the sounds were gibberish. Disgusted, 
I went down to the library to read books 
on ear devices and deafness. I learned 
nothing helpful. I went to the hearing aid 
representative with my distressed cry, “But 
I can’t understand a word I hear.” “Pa- 
tience,” he said, “patience is more impor- 
tant to you than your instrument.” He gave 
me a copy of “Hearing with Deaf Ears,” by 
Florence Woolley. 

That was the day I woke up. In my 
egoism I had supposed | was the only one 
with bad hearing, but here in black and 
white was the chronicle of one who had 
been just as deaf as I and had fought it out 
and won. 

I sent to the Volta Bureau for more pub- 
lications, and got, by return mail, a copy of 
the issue of the VoLtTa REVIEW containing 
the story of Stephen Vincze [Vota ReE- 
VIEW, June, 1936]. Florence Woolley’s 
story, in comparison of effect produced, was 
just a fable for children. Perhaps it was 
because Stephen is of my nationality and 
because my name is also Stephen. What- 
ever the cause, reading about Stephen jolted 
me like the kick of a mule. For a couple of 
days I was actually ashamed to look at my- 
self in a mirror. But that passed. I decided 
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that, after all, something could be done to 
offset the effects of deafness. I decided to 
do that something. 

First of all I subscribed to the Volta 
Review. Then I joined the local organiza- 
tion for the hard of hearing and began to 
study lip reading and speech correction. 
And every day, as a sort of tonic, | read 
that article on Stephen Vincze. 

I am registered at two local employment 
agencies, and, although I have not yet 
found any sort of work, I’m sure I shall, 
very soon. 

I read the VoLta REVEW, or some of the 
pamphlets, every day. They pep me up 
more than a box of vitamin pills could. 
What baffles me is why such a finely writ- 
ten, well edited magazine should be so self- 
effacing? Why isn’t it for sale on news- 
stands? 

S. L., OHIO 

Well, S. L., the Votta REvIEW isn’t on 
sale at newsstands because there isn’t 
enough demand for such a specialized pub- 
lication, but after reading a letter like yours 
the editors feel all pepped up, too, more 
than they would by a box of vitamin pills; 
and they try harder than ever to make the 
Votta REvIEW a good magazine. Thank 
you heartily. 


Are We Too Optimistic? 


There came to my desk just the other 
day a release from the Educational Press 
Association of America, with an address 
delivered in San Francisco last February 
by Philip Parrish, Editor of the Portland, 
Ore., Oregonian. Mr. Parrish’s theme was 
that Americans are too conditioned to the 
happy ending to think clearly, and that they 
are still anticipating an effortless happy 
ending to the present war, simply because, 
in their philosophy, the hero always gets 
the girl and the villain gets thrashed. “Our 
history, our literature, our- art,” he said, 
“the very buildings in which we work, the 
very cars in which we ride (for the time 
being), the very tubs in which we bathe 
have united to make our minds resistant 
to the realities. .. . We do not see armies, 
navies, cities, oceans and mountain chains 
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as they are. We see them as characters in 
a drama or as part of the backdrop for such 
a drama—a drama that is being worked 
out, through some inner compulsion, as we 
believe, to a fortunate finale for America. 
We bend every event, every item on the 
face of the earth, to the purposes of this 
drama.”. . . The Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor, he thought, “meant that America’s 
carefree faith in the happy outcome for all 
things American was being put to the test 
on the stage of world politics—was being 
put to the test by the strongest and most 
ruthless forces that those desiring our over- 
throw could bring against us.” 


Careless assumption of the happy ending 
for the virtuous is peculiar to the white 
race, he thinks, and has reached its highest 
development in America. So he adjures 
us to turn about and condition ourselves 
and our children to a sterner outlook on 
reality. He does not decry optimism al- 
together. There is far more reason for con- 
fidence than for alarm, he believes, because 
if we, with our free speech and our free 
press, have been caught for many years in 
a pattern of thought, “what must be the 
state of those peoples who have been sub- 
jected to merciless control?” 

“The answer is manifest. The younger 
generations of Germany and Italy, along 
with some of the older, and all the genera- 
tions of Japan, are wholly incapable of 
weighing the world’s forces—wholly dis- 
qualified from conceiving what it means to 
engage the United States in battle. 

“On the day of Japan’s attack upon Pearl 
Harbor and the western islands, I was re- 
minded of Billy Rose’s story of the man 
who wanted a job. This man came up, and 
Billy Rose asked him what he could do. 
He said he could jump off a platform 500 
feet into a barrel of sawdust. Rose said 
that sounded pretty good; to go ahead and 
do it. So the man jumped off a platform 
500 feet into a barrel of sawdust. Rose 
said that was fine. ‘I'll give you $350 a 
week.’ ‘No,’ said the man. ‘I'll give you 
$500 a week.’ No; he wouldn’t take that. 
‘T’ll give you $1,000.’ No; he wouldn’t take 
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that. ‘What’s the matter with you?’ Rose 
demanded. ‘Well,’ said the man, ‘I never 
did that before and I don’t like that trick.’ 

“Now, patently, anyone who jumps 500 
feet into a barrel of sawdust—particularly 
without practice—must have been so con- 
ditioned mentally that he was unable to 
estimate the meaning of 500 feet. Or he 
was so conditioned that he confused him- 
self with a cranberry, which, I understand, 
can descend quite a way without bursting.” 
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And that, Mr. Parrish thinks, is what 
has happened with the people of Japan, 
and with the people of Germany. Both are 
self-deluded—Japan in her delusion that 
she cannot be vanquished; Germany in her 
faith that no defeat will be final. And we 
ourselves were deluded by the romantic 
assumption that the happy ending was ours 
by right of nature. When we tear off the 
rose colored glasses we shall see the peoples 


(Continued on page 306) 


Rejuvenation of Batteries 


By THEODORE ORDMAN 


HE ordinary dry cell A-batteries 
| ea in flashlights and in vacuum 

tube hearing aids can be rejuve- 
nated very simply to yield several addi- 
tional hours of life if the outer zinc cas- 
ing has not been eaten through. 

(1) Remove the cardboard covering 
tube and drill or punch three or four very 
small holes into the zinc casing as shown 
in the diagram. A 1/32 inch drill or a 
thin nail is a satisfactory means for making 
the holes. 

(2) Prepare a solution of 1/4 teaspoon- 
ful of common table salt to 1/3 of a glass 
of cold water. 

(3) Place the battery in a glass and 
pour in enough of the solution to cover all 
the drilled holes, but be sure that the level 
of the solution does not overflow the top 
of the battery. 

(4) Allow the battery to stand in this 
solution for about 24 hours or longer until 
a test shows that the battery has come back. 

(5) Remove battery from the solution. 
dry carefully and seal the openings with 
candle grease, sealing wax, or Duco seal- 
ing compound or other self-hardening 
liquid covering. 

(6) Replace cardboard covering tube. 

The writer has brought batteries testing 
absolutely dead back to a useful life of 
many additional hours by this simple pro- 
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THE BATTERY, WITH CARDBOARD COVER RE- 

MOVED AND WITH HOLES PUNCHED IN THE 

ZINC CASING, IS PLACED IN A GLASS CON.- 
TAINING A SALT SOLUTION 


cess. Of course, if the zinc casing has been 
entirely eaten through at many points, it is 
useless to try this rejuvenation method. If 
only a few points have been eaten through, 
it is not necessary to drill the holes. Simply 
soak the battery in the salt solution de- 
scribed until it comes back and then dry 
and seal over the eaten-through points. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 


The Hard of Hearing on the 
Question of Nomenclature 


Problems of nomenclature are often vex- 
ing, and a troublesome one has recently 
been laid upon the doorstep of the Amer- 
ican Society for the Hard of Hearing. The 
suggestion has been made, in an editorial 
in the Maryland Bulletin, a school magazine 
published by the Maryland School for the 
Deaf, that certain definitions be adopted 
by all friends of the deaf, “and that the 
hard of hearing find some adequate method 
to differentiate between those who have 
never heard, those who lost their hearing 
in early childhood, and those who lost their 
hearing later in life.” 

One wonders why the hard of hearing 
should be called upon to settle this problem. 
It is not of our making. 

The situation is this. Recently enough 
for many of us to remember, everybody, 
including the persons chiefly concerned, re- 
ferred to all of those who had lost their 
hearing, whether in whole or in part, as 
“deaf.” It was a good, short, satisfactory 
word. It meant one thing, and one only: 
inability to hear normally. 

In the second decade of the present cen- 
tury groups of individuals who had ac- 
quired this handicap began to band to- 
gether to improve their condition. They. 
and the teachers of lip reading around 
whom their initial efforts centered, had 
been cheerfully calling themselves “the 
adult deaf,” with no thought of being con- 
fused with “the deaf and dumb,” but when 
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they came to choose names for their or- 
ganizations, they awoke to the fact that 
they were already threatened with just such 
confusion. An effort was afoot to abolish 
the terms “deaf and dumb” and “deaf 
mute.” Inquiring further, they discovered 
that while this effort had arisen from the 
fact that many of those once mute had been 
taught to speak, the effort was not being 
pursued logically. The public was being 
asked to apply the word “deaf” to the 
speechless man as well as to the one who 
could speak. 

So the new leagues called themselves or- 
ganizations “for the hard of hearing.” They 
did not like the term; they do not like it 
yet. Some of them tried to avoid it by be- 
coming “lip reading” or “speech reading” 
societies. Some made efforts to use the 
word “deafened.” These names, however, 
brought confusion of other sorts, and little 
by little the phrase “hard of hearing” be- 
came established as the term that indicated 
those whose only handicap was lack of nor- 
mal hearing. 

This group, our group, includes some 
who have lost all of their hearing, and that 
is the bone of contention. The editorial in 
the Maryland Bulletin points out that it is 
a scientific fallacy to call them “hard of 
hearing,” since they cannot hear. 

The editorial tells us that “great harm 
is done to the cause of the deaf” by re- 
ferring to them as “deaf and dumb” or 
“deaf mutes.” We can understand that it 
is unfair to apply these terms to the deaf 
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who have learned to speak; but why it 
should harm his cause to call a man a deaf 
mute, when he is a deaf mute, puzzles us 
hopelessly. 

Dear friends among the deaf and workers 
for the deaf, we do not want to call totally 
deafened people “hard of hearing.” We 
want only to indicate that, though without 
hearing, they can talk. You have made the 
word “deaf” cover more than loss of hear- 
ing, so that eliminates it as a proper desig- 
nation for those who speak. We are eager 
to see the day when nobody will be called 
a deaf mute because nobody will be a deaf 
mute. If you want us to call deaf mutes 
simply “deaf,” we are willing; but because 
we believe in truth and accuracy, we can- 
not, then, call speaking persons who have 
lost all of their hearing by the same term. 


L. S., in Hearing News, April, 1942 





Hearing Aids in the Louisiana School 


In the February Louisiana Pelican Mrs. 
T. E. Houston describes some of the results 
attained in a comparatively short time 
through the use of hearing aids. Two 
classes have been equipped with group aids 
which the children use all day. Although 
specially constructed, the apparatus was 
comparatively inexpensive, costing about 
$150 for each room. The children who use 
the aids were selected through audiometric 
tests, achievement tests, reading and inteili- 
gence tests, and constitute a homogeneous 
group of about fifth grade ability. The re- 
sults, to quote Mrs. Houston, have far ex- 
ceeded expectations. Visual aids have been 
used along with the auditory stimulus, and 
there has been a definite speeding up in 
reading ability as well as in auditory dis- 
crimination of sounds and in speech. Edu- 
cational sound films are being used, with 
an arrangement that siphons the sound di- 
rectly from the projector to the hearing 
aid equipment. Supplementing the group 
phones, the Maico Company has lent the 
school a number of individual aids for ex- 
perimental purposes, and the children have 
taken great pleasure and satisfaction in 
their use. 
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Summer School in St. Louis 


Courses for teachers of the deaf will be 
offered at Washington University, St. Louis, 
during the 1942 summer session. A seminar 
and workshop for advanced students will 
provide opportunity for groups of teachers 
from any school to work on special prob- 
lems under the direction of Mrs. Rachel 
Dawes Davies and Mr. Richard Silverman, 
of Central Institute for the Deaf. Mr. Sil- 
verman will also cooperate with Dr. Gribble 
of Washington University in conducting a 
clinic for practice in diagnostic and re- 
medial work at the primary,elementary and 
high school levels. There will be two hours 
daily in the clinic, with conferences twice 
a week. Mr. Silverman will give a course 
in Psychology and Pedagogy of Problem 
Children, and Mrs. Davies will offer a 
course in Reading and Language for the 
Deaf. For information, address Dr. Frank 
L. Wright, Director of Summer School, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 





A New School for the Deaf in Ceylon 


Through the kindness of two of the 
Volta Bureau’s correspondents in Ceylon, 
Mr. Indra Jayatilleke of Galle, and the 
Rev. E. Gaspard of St. Aloysius College, 
Galle, information has been obtained con- 
cerning the School for the Deaf and the 
Blind at Ragama. While the account, 
which was prepared by Sister Mary Ger- 
maine, Superintendent of the school, was 
written before Pearl Harbor, it takes on 
added interest because of the present war 
activities in Ceylon. Sister Mary Ger- 
. Maine wrote: 

The school is the only Catholic institution in 
the Island. It is conducted by the Sisters of 
Our Lady of Perpetual Succour. It was estab- 
lished in 1934 by the Very Rev. Father J. Ma- 
jorel, O.M.L, at that time Procurator of the 
Archdiocese of Colombo. 

The first building was erected with funds pro- 
vided by the Sisters of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Succour in charge of the Tuberculosis Hospital 
at Ragama. The Rev. Father Majorel himself 
went to Europe and brought back three sisters 
trained to teach the deaf and the blind. The 
school was opened May 8, 1935, under the high 
protection of His Grace the late Archbishop 
Marque, O.M.I. The Rev. Father Zeiter, O.M.L., 
was the right arm of the institution in its early 
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days. Twenty children, boys and girls, were 
admitted the first year. 

The number of children increased rapidly. 
Soon there was lack of space. A refectory in 
coconut leaves was put up, as the finances did 
not permit greater expense. This kind of room 
was also used for a classroom. In 1939 the first 
Flag Day was arranged, in order to secure funds, 
and with the collection made, a new school 
building was put up. This was enlarged the 
next year to house 55 children. The school is 
entirely supported by public charity. 

There are fourteen children in the classes for 
the blind. Their education is carried as far 
as Standard 5. They are taught in English, al- 
though their native Sinhalese is taught also. 

There are 40 deaf children in four classes. 
First we have the preschool, where passive lan- 
guage is taught; next to this comes the articu- 
lation class, where special care is taken in voice 
training and teaching the sounds of speech. 
Small sentences are soon spoken by the little 
deaf children, who find it a delight to do like 
hearing people and to speak like them. In the 
other classes speech is more fluent, as vocabu- 
lary increases. Great care is taken in teaching 
language. 

At present, there are 54 children in the 
school. The boys are kept until the age of 15, 
when they are returned to their homes, as the 
school does not yet have an industrial depart- 
ment. During the six years of its existence, the 
schoo] has admitted 80 boys and girls. The 
staff is composed of a principal, three trained 
sisters and two lay teachers trained at the 
school to teach the blind. 

If the board of education would only make 
school attendance compulsory for deaf and blind 
children, more of these unfortunate children 
would profit by the education offered by the 
Deaf and Blind School at Mount Lavinia and 
the Deaf and Blind School at Ragama. 





Teacher Training at Texas School 


A teacher training course went into ef- 
fect at the Texas School for the Deaf at the 
beginning of the second semester of the 
year 1941-42. Through cooperation with 
the University of Texas, three young wom- 
en, in their junior year at the University, 


and two members of the staff of the Texas” 


School have enrolled in the course. Other 
university students are expected to enroll. 
The five trainees that were registered at 
the opening of the semester will receive in- 
struction in the history of the education of 
the deaf, and the psychological and mate- 
rial problems of the deaf. Another course, 
covering speech and language development, 
will be given at the school and will afford 
opportunity for observation. Next year the 
enrollees will have a full year of practice 
teaching to complete their course. 
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Facilities for the Deaf in Illinois 


The /llinois Advance for October quotes 
a report by Lawrence J. Lynch, Executive 
Secretary of the Commission for Handi- 
capped Children, recently appointed in IlIli- 
nois. Among recent bills relating to the 
education of the handicapped is House 
Bill 660, signed by the Governor of Illi- 
nois July 16. It enables school directors, 
boards of education, and boards of school 
inspectors to establish and maintain classes 
and schools for children deaf, blind, or 
having defective vision, and provides for 
the payment of the excess cost thereof. 
It includes children with defective hearing, 
and increases the maximum excess costs to 
be paid for deaf and hard of hearing pu- 
pils from $110 to $225 per year per pupil 
over and above the cost of educating nor- 
mal children. It has been found that it is 
practically impossible to provide special 
education for deaf and hard of hearing 
children at an excess per pupil cost of as 
low as $110. This low reimbursement al- 
lowance is cited as the reason why so few 
classes have been established in proportion 
to the number of such children. 





School for the Deaf in South India 


Late in the fall of 1941, news came to 
the United States that a great cyclone on 
the Malabar Coast of India had done much 
damage to the school for the deaf in Kun- 
namkulam, Cochin State, South India. 
This was the first word that had reached the 
Volta Bureau concerning this school. A 
letter just received from the founder and 
manager, K. T. Matthew, states that the 
school was founded experimentally in Au- 
gust, 1937, but has grown steadily in use- 
fulness. It cares for deaf children of poor 
parents, the school supplying tuition, 
board, lodging and books. During the 
cyclone of 1941, the school suffered much 
damage. The roofs were blown off the 
buildings, and much of the school furni- 
ture was destroyed. After the cyclone, the 
school for the blind, which was also lo- 
cated at Kunnamkulam, was moved to an- 
other location, but the school for the deaf 
has continued. 
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the Government's Health Supplies 
or Rating Plan) 


: Enjoy Acceptance 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


© || It Cauld Re Done! 
JEHAS Been Done! 


LOWER PRICES—INCREASED EFFICIENCY 
Minimum Service Requirements 
Vacolite Model G.. . .. . . . §109.50 


: Complete with Ear Mould and Batteries 


VACOLITE MODEL F with patented Adjustable Frequency Control. 
Coraplete with ear mould and batteries . .. . ee re 


GRANDPA SIMS NOW HAS HIS EAR TRUMPET IN PLACE EVERY MINUTE 

















Both models have an added cash purchase discount and owners are 
protected with Vacolite one-year guarantee and insurance against loss or 
} breakage. 


VACOLITE PORTABLE AUDIOMETER is used in Vacolite offices to assure maxi- 
mum accuracy in fitting of individual cases 








Dealer Discounts Profitable ...Some Territories Available 
Write or wire J. W. A. HENDERSON, General Manager 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


3001-3003 N. Henderson Dallas, Texas 
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The Neurology of Speech and Reading 
DR. EDWIN M. COLE AND ASSOCIATES 
SUMMER COURSE, JULY 6-31 
Massachusetts General Hospital 


Speech and Reading Problems; Therapy 
Write to: Miss Miriam Phelps, Language Clinic, 
Box 396, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston 








KINZIE BOOKS 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I.... 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II.. 
LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III, 
a mine of wealth for the teacher of both 
juniors and adults, Includes large Practice 
Section of highest quality material............ $3.75 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, 
Grade IV, with a Foreword by His Grace 
the Duke of Montrose, a published text of 


$2.25 
$2.75 


SER POD ccncseccnscrsstsacnascstdecocnscsccvescesacecssese $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 

Books I, II and III (mimeographed)............ $7.50 

ee ts ee $6.50 

Bpetes. F, Fh, TEE, ed BV scciscccsscdsepsnstecinstscccsnes $10.00 


All Prices Postpaid 
THE MISSES KINZIE 
Room 706, Fine Arts Bldg. 
410 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 








School for Little Deaf Children 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY PUPILS 
Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively 
Special attention to children of pre-school age 


GRACE A. McCLELLAN, Director 
830 N. 63rd St., Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 











WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


HAPPY TRAILS CAMP on Winona Lake, Indiana. 
July 4-August 1, four weeks of happiness for girls 
with impaired hearing. Ruth M. Luther, 6361. West 
Park Drive, Huntington, Indiana. 








CERTIFIED, experienced teacher of the deaf will teach 
a few children in her home in small town in south cen- 
tral New York State. Box 152, c/o the Volta Bureau. 





EXPERIENCED teacher desires position for 1942-43. 
K.R.M., c/o Volta Bureau. 


ORAL TEACHER Desires position for 1942-43. vt 
years of college. 12 years of experience. L.J., c/o 
Volta Bureau. 








POSITION wanted as teacher of sewing, fancy work, 
etc., in a school for the deaf. Miss Alfhild Carlson, 
1728 W. 6th St., Ashtabula, Ohio. 





WANTED: Experienced male teacher of deaf and hard 
of hearing for summer with nine year old boy. Write, 
stating experience and salary expectations, to Box 115 
MJP, c/o the Volta Bureaw. 
FORMER ORAL TEACHER « of the deaf wishes to re- 
turn to teaching or to be a social worker in school for 
the deaf. Professionally trained and experienced in 
social work. Box 20 CW, c/o the Volta Bureau. 


TRAINED, EXPERIENCED teacher of the deaf de- 
sires summer tutoring position with one or more chil- 
dren. Box 12E42, c/o the Volta Bureau. 


EXPERIENCED TEACHER WANTED for summer 
with hearing handicapped child. Furnish details regard- 
ing experience and salary desired. Box 421 NRN, c/o 
the Volta Bureau. 
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The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 278) 


sport as any of the other children. 
I was with him when the news came. 

I feel very strongly about this, Inez, be- 
cause so many times, with deaf young peo- 
ple, this issue comes up. So many times 
parents or employers complain that the par- 
ticular deaf boy or girl can’t take it. 

No wonder, if through childhood they 
have been bribed every time they have had 
to face a disappointment. 

I once saw a big deaf girl in a wild rage 
because she couldn’t go in bathing in the 
ocean with a broken arm. She was eighteen, 
and the spoiled darling of the family, and 
had never been made to change her plans 
in all her life. 

But she’s not the worst example, Inez. 
I knew a young married woman, a pretty 
and usually docile girl, who was so upset, 
physically and mentally, when she lost her 
baby, that she made life hell for her whole 
family. In fact she blamed everybody but 
herself—her mother for not taking her and 
the baby home, her husband for not making 
more money, and so on. She was in a fair 
way to enter a sanitarium when last I heard 
of her. 

So next time Bobby has to be disap- 
pointed, help him by letting him take it, 
Inez. Please! 

Your sister, 


hK—~. 





Army Policies on Physical Defects 


A recent order issued by the Surgeon 
General of the Army lists a wide variety of 
physical defects which heretofore have 
stood as barriers to service in the Army 
but which are now acceptable for limited 
service with waiver. Persons now maw be 
accepted for limited service who have 5/20 
hearing i in each ear for low convene 
voice, or are completely deaf in one ear, 
with hearing 10/20 or better in the other, 
provided the defect is not due to active in- 
flammatory disease and is stationary in 
character. 
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Corl icTalhny Hw! 


It was a wonderful relief to me at the 
office and on the street to hear sounds 
and voices clearly. After years of blurred 
and indistinct hearing which resulted in 
uncertainties of action and speech, my 
full confidence has returned. My real 
thrill came, though, when I discovered 
I was again part of my family circle and 
could hear their normal tones of speech 
once more. A deep appreciation of this 
refound joy of living in a world full of 
sound gripped me. 


Old tensions at home disappeared and 
all the cherished natural voices filled me 
with such a feeling of personal assurance. 
I was grateful to Maico for providing me 
with their new model hearing aid with 
the remarkable automatic loudness con- 
trol. I can hear the softest voices, but 
loud sudden crashes, even a gun shot, 
do not upset me when I wear my Maico. 





Maico provides 90% of all the pre- 
cision hearing testing instruments used 
in America. They are standard equip- 
ment for U. S. Armies, Navies, Airlines, 
Hospitals, Clinics and ear physicians. 


he MAICO “ACE” 


oe is small enough to slip 


into a man’s watch pocket, yet 
r\ ts distinctness, power and 


range are a pleasing surprise to new users. 


micro- 





MAICO 41 can be adjusted 


in tone through numerous 


combinations by means of set- 





screw adjustments, and re- 
adjusted in frequency response for chang- 
ing hearing conditions. 





An unusual opportunity is available in 
this organization for capable and ex- 
perienced Hearing Aid representatives. 
Write for details. Maico Company, Inc., 
2632 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, Min- 


nesota. 











me TONE PRESCRIBED 


HEARING AIDS 
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LANDERS SCHOOL 


FOR DEAF AND SPECIAL CHILDREN 


The Oral Method 
Taught in a Country Home 


| Special Training for Children of Pre- 
| school Age. Individual Instruction for 
| Older Children. 


| Enrollment Limited. Tuition Moderate. 


| Operated by a teacher of thirty years’ 
experience in State Schools for the Deaf 
| and Private Schools for the sub-normal. 





MISS ADDIE L. LANDERS, Principal 


“Roadside” Townshend, Vermont 








WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS 


JUNE 15 - JULY 23 


Courses for Teachers of the Deaf 


Faculty: 
Rachel Dawes Davies 
Richard Silverman 
Workshop—Opportunity to work independently on 
individual problems. Facilities of Central Institute 
available. Lecture courses in Language, Reading, 
Psychology of Handicapped. Graduate Credit. 


Address: 


DR. FRANK L. WRIGHT 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 











Summer School 


IN THE 
Quaint Old Town of Rockport, Mass. 


(Vacation House for Students) 


July - August 
GRADED LESSONS AND GRADED CLASSES 
Special, Regular, and Advanced Normal Courses 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 


Write to 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING 


ANNA L. STAPLES CLARA M. ZIEGLER 
175 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Unpremeditated Fire Drill 


The Ohio Chronicle for March 14 con” 
tains a delightful story about an unexpected 
and unpremeditated fire drill that tog 
place in the school at 3 A. M. March 
The school is protected by an A. D. T. syg 
tem which automatically and simultaneous 
ly turns on red lights throughout the bui 
ings, rings loud gongs which can be hean 
throughout the school, and calls the local 
fire department, which has orders to send 
every available bit of apparatus when an 
alarm is sounded from the school. The 
entire system is tested frequently, and rare. 
ly does anything go wrong. On this par. 
ticular morning, however, for some reason, 
probably connected with a storm the day 
before, the red lights alone went on, and 
all the children were awakened; but as the 
gongs did not sound, none of the hearing 
adults in the school were aroused. Within 
a very few minutes, every child in the 
school was out of the building and at the{ Mz 
exact spot where he or she was expected 
to be in case of fire. Everything went ac- 
cording to plan, except that the hearing}  ¢o; 
persons, who have been afraid that they 
might not, in an emergency, be able to wake} YO 
all the helpless little deaf children, slept on, | a. 
unaware that anything out of the ordinary | | 
had taken place. Some of them did not { Un 
awaken until the pupils had learned from 
the night watchman that there was no fire Spi 
and had returned to the dormitories. “The| tio 
process of evacuation had taken place so 
quietly that few heard the children leave} YO 
the building, and it was only when they es 
returned exuberantly to their beds that they 
made enough noise to awaken the sleepers.” ho 


co! 





Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 297) fic 


of the world, and the oceans and the lands, a 
not as characters and backdrops in out L 
drama, but as elements in a problem that 
must be worked out. And when we have 
done that, we shall be on the road to vic- C 
tory. For we can work out that problem. 

I’d like to add this paragraph from 4‘ 
letter that came in this morning: 

I wish you might see the three leafless 
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=FOR YOUR GREATER 









' 


REHEARING PLEASURE 





"eason, 


Duratron 
“| INVITES YOU TO HEAR 


earing 
Within 
in the , 
at the} Many people called deaf are amazed to learn they can again hear 
pected 
ant ac- 
earing} comparison, we invite you—regardless of what you are using or what 
t they 
» wake 
| cases and those who have found street noises, restaurant noises, etc., 
dinary ie \ 
id not} unbearable. Small, compact, wearable. Invisible on women, incon- 
- from 
10 fire 
“The| tion or literature without obligation. If possible bring someone with 
ace so P 
leave} yOu to verify results obtained. Guaranteed. The results produced by 
1 they 
it they 
pers.” | home calls except by request. 





confidential whispers. As hearing aids are better or worse only by 





you have tried—to make a comparison. Special invitation to difficult 





spicuous on men, and operates perfectly in any position. Demonstra- 


“ Duratron” eliminate the necessity of any sales effort and annoying 





goo geo ooo og 5 5252525252525 25 2525252525252525252525252626260000 


Try “ Duratron” without obligation to purchase if you find dif- | 
ficulty in hearing. Consult your local telephone directory under | 


a “Duratron” for the name of your local distributor, or write 

n that 

, have 

| CL. HOFMANN CORPORATION 
ba PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


eafless 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 

3 Elk Street 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE (Maryland) 

529 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
BROCKTON (Massachusetts) 

208 Warren Avenue 

% Mrs. Esther Townsend 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 

410 S. Michigan Avenue 
CINCINNATI (Ohio) 

24 E. 6th St., Suite 700 
COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

418 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
CONCORD (New Hampshire) 

99 Rockingham Street 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
GREENFIELD (Massachusetts) 

Franklin County Society, 308 Main Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
JACKSONVILLE (Florida) 

111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

1020 Court Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MOBILE (Alabama) 

11 South Georgia Ave. 
NEW BEDFORD (Massachusetts) 

588 Pleasant St. 
NEWARK (New Jersey) 

53 Washington Street 
OWOSSO (Michigan) 

531 Pine Street 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

128 Broadway, 118 Watson Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

105 South 18th Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
ROCHESTER (New York) 

120 Clinton Avenue South 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 South Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (Texas) 

904-905 Builders Exchange Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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trees just inside our garden wall; strong, 
stout and sturdy, stretching their bare 
branches heavenward into our sunlit sky by 
day, starward by night. Every branch iy 
shapen into a V, and seems to sing Vi ictory,, 
while the hidden leaves clap their litile 
hands of promise from the timber emblems, 
C. C. K. P., NEw JERSEY _ 
So even the trees believe in us! 
In common with other departments of 
this kind, the Mail Box receives now and 
then anonymous letters. These are always 
ignored. It is very necessary, in order to 
ensure fairness, that each correspondent 
give his name and address—not for pub- 
lication, but as an evidence of good faith, 
Sincerely yours, 
Mo.tiy MATHER 





Me and My Mergenthaler 
(Continued from page 287) 


geons because the qualities of skill, courage 
and patience are so often called into play. 
The crack operator must keep cool and 
calm in every emergency; as, for instance, 
when something goes wrong with the ma- 
chine a few minutes before the deadline 
on a special edition. Incidentally, there 
are not many thrills equal to that experi- 
enced by the operator who makes a diff. 
cult repair on his machine in time to get 
the paper out on schedule. I do not think 
there is anything in the world quite like 
it, and the best part is that it is not done 
for money but for the sheer pride of su: 
perb Guild craftsmanship. 

Well I remember one snowy night when 
I tore my machine apart and put it together 
again three times before I finally located 
and corrected the trouble. I fought that ma: 
chine to a standstill. I left my blood on 
every cog and cam and pinion, and my 
reward was that the paper went out on time 
in the morning. 

The adventures I have met with in my 
chosen avocation! I have worked at every 
kind of machine—from the ancient Model 
5, handed down as heirloom from father to 


son, and humorously reputed to haves 


typed Lee’s surrender at Appomattox, 
one of the latest models, the proud Blue 
Streak. I have worked in every kind of 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 


ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
1345 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 




















ALADDIN 


VACUUM TUBE-CRYSTAL 
HEARING AID 





THE “MAGIC MICROPHONE” (Size oF a Sirver Dottar) AND 
THE SUPERB VACUUM TUBE AMPLIFIER WHICH IS CON. 
TAINED IN THE “UNIPAK” WITH THE BATTERIES, REACHES 
.A NEW HIGH IN CONVENIENCE AND PERFORMANCE. 


a ELECTRONIC SALES CO. 


PHYSICAL THERAPY OF THE 74 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION Distributor Franchises Open in Most of U. §. 


a 























SUMMER SESSION 


OF 


The Frances Harrod Downes 


School of Lip Reading 


Madison College, Madison, Wis. 
July 6 - August 28 


Private Lessons Practice Classes 
for the Hard of Hearing Adult 
Teacher Training Courses 
IN 


THE NEW KINZIE GRADED METHOD OF 


INSTRUCTION 


Special Courses for Children 


For further information, address 


MISS FRANCES H. DOWNES 
2311 CONNECTICUT AVE., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















__Hearing Clearly at Cleary Oral _| 























The Four Season Camp and School 
(Enroll any time for any season) 


Healthful—homelike school for children to de- 
velop physically and to overcome their handi- 
cap. Ideally situated in the Pine Belt of Long 
Island. Modern individual methods. Pupils pre- 
pared for hearing schools by Auricular Training 
and Lip Reading. Enrollment limited. Boarding 
or Monday to Friday. Write for our booklet. 
Moderate rates. 


Cleary Oral School for the Hard of 
Hearing 
Smithtown Branch, L. |., New York 





| 
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composing room—from that of the ram. 
shackle country shop bounded by a black. 
smith’s forge and a graveyard, to the | 
storied chamber of the Denver Post that 
was stormed by an infuriated mob in the 
time of the great riots. I have worked 
with flood water swirling around my legs;” 
with the thermometer registering 120 de. | 
grees in the shade; with clouds of insects 
buzzing about my head; with plagues of | 
grasshoppers hopping, flying, and creeping 

over me; with my mouth and nostrils clog- } ing | 
ged with dust that sifted through every 
microscopic crack in the walls and finally 
stopped the machine altogether. 

I have met representatives of every class | The 
and trade, for all the world passes through | py, 
a newspaper office. I am familiar with the 
tramp printer and dissolute reporter, the 
unpopular editor and the sob sister. _Poli- | The 
ticians, physicians, undertakers, merchants, | beer 
lawyers and clergymen—I know them all, 
and I have learned to what lengths they will 
go in courting publicity. The deaf lino- Th 
type operator, no less than the hearing base 






worl 





reporter, comes to see people as they really ee 
are, stripped of all veneer and _ pretense, 
humble grovellers before the power of the 
Press. | Ba 
Linotyping under the best of circum- a 
stances is a hard life, and I have not | 
heard that anyone ever got rich through Ww 
é 


operating a linotype, except insofar as il 
may have served as a stepping-stone to resi 
a career in journalism. But there are 


| nev 
great compensations. First of all, it is a | | 
man’s job—make no mistake about that— | wil 
and though the work is both confining | enj 
and exacting, one has the feeling that one Sy 


is rendering a distinct service to the news- 
paper and the community. Furthermore, the 
linotype operator is a member of an an- 
cient and honorable guild, made up, with 
few exceptions, of the very salt of the 
earth, and as such he enjoys a fellowship 
and an esprit de corps that can be found 
in no other trade. Lastly, there is the’ 
fascination of the work itself—the spell of 
the linotype that can never be broken, 
but chains a man to the keyboard as sure 
ly as the slaves were chained to the 
benches of the galleys of Rome. 
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in the | 
vorked — 
’ legs; 
20 de. ~ 
insects 
ues of 
2eping 
s clog- f ing loss was determined. From the wilderness of confusion, ignorance, and guess- 
alk ' work that had formerly obscured the field of hearing loss significant facts emerged. 
; ) 
‘class | These are the facts used in determining the specifications for the new SYM- 
rough | PHONIC ACOUSTICON. 
th the 
r, the 
Poli- These are the facts that made possible an improved method of fitting. Science has 
hants, been substituted for guesswork and rule-of-thumb methods. 
n all, 
y will : : Oe ee re 
lind. | The new Radio-Amplified SYMPHONIC ACOUSTICON is a hearing aid 
aring based on the findings of this survey. It offers sharply defined understandability 


really - 
es: of speech, beauty of music, sound in its three-dimensional character. 
ense, 





Name 


Street Address 


f the 
It is the finest achievement of the company that has had the longest experience 

cum: in engineering, manufacturing and fitting personal hearing aids. 

nol j 
ough 4 ; as 
anit We have prepared for you the dramatic story of the important and significant 
e to results of this nation-wide laboratory test. The whole thrilling story is told in a 

are joees ; e" i 

Pa! new booklet which is yours, free of charge and without obligation. The coupon 

sa | - g 
at— | will bring you this, as well as an opportunity to show you why greater hearing 
ning enjoyment has been made possible through the use of the new Radio-Amplified 

one " F . 
ii | Symphonic Acousticon. 
the | 

an- 
with site ee wun ees ib ein ideioellanscdalb ide tihaamn casual 

the ” 
ship | | ACOUSTICON 
und 580 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

the | [] | would like a demonstration of the new SYM- 
1 of PHONIC ACOUSTICON. 

; C] Please send me the booklet about the U. S. Gov- 
ken, ernment Survey findings. 
ure- 
| 


IEW YORK, N. Y. 


City and State 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 
e e 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 


each, with manual _. $10.00 











Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths. $10.00 

SS Lt > ne 
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Where There’s a Will, There’s a Way | 


(Continued from page 291) 





Book. You know, Captain, all that man—” 4 

But the Captain pretended not to hear] 
He jammed on his cap and clumped down * 
the stairs. Father Carey looked after him” 
with a gentle smile. He’s very fond of Cap. 7 


tain Munhall. 





Hobby That Blooms in the Spring 
(Continued from page 289) 
appearing here and there in the thick green- _ 
ery of tall trees. The sun was setting be 
hind the town and the sky was aglow with 
every color imaginable, the whole being 

reflected in the lake. 

As we were admiring the little lake, the 
town and the sunset, one of our companions | 
exclaimed, “The moon!” Turning we saw 
part of a great big orange ball pushing its 
way up behind Lake “Winni.” We watched 
it as it became a complete disc, softening 
from heavy orange into pale lemon. 

In the meantime, the scattered small 
clouds in the west had picked up and 
seemed to be holding for us as long as pos- 
sible the soft rose of the sunset’s last colors. 

I could not adequately express what it 
was like to witness the double sunset as 
we saw it in sky and in lake water, then to 
turn and see the moon—a white sentinel of | 
light over the lake, the distant mountains 
and pointed firs still visible in the dusk. 

Although this happened almost six years | 
ago, I have forgotten very few details and 
the pleasure of recalling it does not lessen. 
And I believe that the more experiences of | 
this sort that we store away, the greater 
will be our capacity for observing and re- 
membering “things of beauty.” 

Whether the keeping of such beauties is 
done solely with the mind, with the aid of | 
a list or poetry or photographs, it guaran- | 
tees us against boredom and insures us of | 
a happy state of thought. To be sure. we 
should not form the dreamy habit of being 
so engrossed in our own thoughts that we 
are not receptive to speech when suddenly 
addressed! My theory is simply that by 
making a hobby of collecting beauty we 
can help ourselves to maintain a pleasant 
state of mind. 
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HEAR 


CLEARLY 


Western Electric’s 
exclusive feature 


PILYERS OUT 


Than celaliztemmatelix:. 





THE ADJUSTABLE TONE DISCRIMINATOR 
—found only in the Western Electric 
vacuum tube Audiphone—suppresses 
unwanted background noises, empha- 
sizes speech sounds. Result: you hear 
and understand better! 

Other Western Electric features give 
you sound with a vibrant, living quality 
—reduce blasts from loud sounds— 
provide easily regulated performance 


Western Electric 


HEARING AIDS 


by the makers of BELL TELEPHONES 





that is bringing new hearing happiness 
to thousands of users. 


Try the Audiphone! 


A free audiometric test enables the 
dealer to recommend the model best 
for you. For his name and address, 
look in the Classified section of your 
Telephone Directory under “Hearing 
Aids”, or mail the coupon. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


(In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal—in all other 
countries: Western Electric Export Corp., 20 Vandam St., N. Y.) 

Please send booklet “Your Key to Hearing Happiness” 
and name of nearest Audiphone dealer. 





Name 





Address 


De eee 


City State 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 






Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 

















NEW LOW 
PRICE 


GE 
V-4 


At Last! 


A vacuum tube hearing aid at a price all can 
afford. A new model, complete throughout. 


e VOLUME 


. . . Wide range of power. 


e TONE ..... Individual tone con- 
trol. 

e CRYSTAL . Crystal microphone. 

i), oir New low drain tubes. 

e ECONOMY . Long life batteries. 

e DESIGN . — stream- 

e DURABILITY . Built with finest 


parts obtainable. 
Call for FREE demonstration 
or write for Booklet V. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 282) 


of Daddy’s typewriter, the creaking of a 
door. He will shout with glee and point 
to his ears to tell me he has heard cer. 
tain sounds, for instance, the baby sneez- 
ing. I am very happy about this. 


Mrs. J. B., OnTARIO. 





Council for Exceptional Children 
(Continued from page 272) 


5. Vocational Training for the Deaf: Miss 
Streng. 

6. Language Development for the Deaf Child; 
Miss Ward. 

The general sessions of the convention 
were well attended and some very interest- 
ing papers were given. The key note ad- 
dress was delivered by Dr. Herbert B. 
Bruner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, on the subject: Some Implications 
of the World Situation for Teachers of the 
Exceptional. At the Friday morning ses- 
sion Dr. Florence Dunlop, Psychologist of 
the Ottawa Public Schools, Canada, read a 
paper on Results of Ten Years of Intelli- 
gence Testing in Ottawa. At the same 
meeting, Dr. Kurt Lewin, Child Welfare 
Station, University of Iowa, presented a 
paper describing some experiments in So- 
cial Atmosphere and Children’s Morale. 

The address of the evening, following 
the banquet Friday evening was delivered 
by Dr. Lawrence Kolb, Assistant Surgeon 
General, U. S. Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. His topic was Rejection of 
Selectees and Its Implication for the Educa- 
tion of Exceptional Children. 

The general session on Saturday morn- 
ing was devoted to Reading Problems of 
Exceptional Children. Papers were pre- 
sented by Miss Marguerite Kastrup, Super- 
visor of Sight-Saving Classes in Northern 
Ohio; Miss Clara E. Newlee, Head Teach- 
er, Parker Elementary School, Chicago; 
and Dr. Marion Monroe, Chief Psycholo- 
gist, Child Guidance Center, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Following the luncheon on Saturday, re- 
ports on the sectional study classes were 
given by the chairmen of the several study 
groups. 
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RADIOEAR 


Brings new hearing help 





RADIOEAR Electronic 45, a 


sensational new hearing aid, 

made by one of America’s oldest 

manufacturers, is setting new 
| hearing records! 


With more exclusive features 
than any previous Radioear, the 
new Electronic Radioear 45 is 





being enthusiastically acclaimed 
everywhere because it offers so 
much more. 


See and hear the new models. 
What your eyes see your ears 
will confirm. You’ve never seen 
| nor heard anything like them. 
| Write for Radioear’s exclusive 
| new service policy that means so 
much to you. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


RADIOEAR BUILDING MT. LEBANON 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924. 
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Many people with impaired hearing get a 
great deal of pleasure from the Telephone 
Amplifier. It’s compact and easily attached to 
any Bell telephone. It has a simple switch 
adjustment to care for different hearing needs. 

Your local telephone Business 
Office will be glad to give you a 
demonstration — without any obli- 
gation, of course. 


“VIBRATUBE~ 























For “Hopeless”? Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealers—Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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Compiled by A. H. DAMON 


Americans don’t quit! i 
—Douglas MacArthur in 1928 


We say “The best things of life are f; 
and we go on wanting the ones which 
great deal of money. Like savages and childre 
we crave swift motion, loud noises, brilliant e 
ors, and exciting new gadgets. We need to 
down, think hard, feel deeply, read widely @ 
long, to find the lost heritage of simple livi 
which was once the priceless legacy of the ce 
try child. a 
—Ethel Ambler Hunter, 


The pace that kills is the pace that neve 
changes. We’ve been kidding ourselves too k 
with the notion that we are rushed to death, 
are rushed with the wrong things. In these 
ought to slow down, but in others speed up. 

The almost universal curse of worry is simply 
thought slowed down to a stumbling and circuit 
ous walk. To think through and settle once f 
all a problem in the shortest possible time, and t 
act briskly and daringly on our decision is te 
annihilate the problem of worry. ! 

—Hilton Gregory. 


Carefree.—Beerbohm Tree tells of a friend of 
his who asked a Gypsy, “How do you decide 
where to go next?” The Gypsy replied, “I turn 
my back to the wind.” In our own civilization, 
among our own friends, there are some who do 
that—charming souls, occasionally combining that 
sunniness with responsibility. Alas, that the usual 
rule should be that the carefree are irresponsible, 
do not pull their full weight, and that those who 
pull the best oar are seldom quite as heart-easy 
as the Gypsy. There are four classes of humans: 
1. The useless and tense; 2, the useless and care- 
free; 3, the useful and tense; 4, the useful and 
carefree. The last group is by far the smallest. 
As personal choice, we prefer the types in the in- 
verse of their appearance on the list. 

—Harpers’ Weekly. 





What I See 
A great gray elephant, 
A little yellow bee, 
A tiny purple violet, 
A tall green tree, 
A red and white sail-boat 
On a blue sea— 
All these things 
You gave to me 
When you made 
My eyes to see— 
Thank you, God! 
Written by a little boy after a visit to a schoul 
for the blind. Published by the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness. 
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je who | The new Aurophone, a vacuum tube hearing device 

mans: | . .. a brilliant advance in hearing-aid history . . . product 

1 ad of Mears Radio Hearing Device Corporation, America’s 

rey oldest organization specializing exclusively in scientific 

ui | hearing-aids for the deafened . . . Founded 1904. 
¥ 
| RADIO HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 
| ONE WEST 34TH STREET »- NEW YORK, N. Y. 

a | A few dealer franchises with protected territory available 3 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


y 
Gertrude W. Croker. Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
GERTRUDE W. CROKER 


Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 


and 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE 

by 
MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 

A clear, concise, thorough analysis of the English 
language. A system of teaching based on the re- 

quirements of the language itself. 

Price, $6.00 postpaid 


Discounts given according to the number of copies 
ordered. 





Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236, Berkeley, California 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Room 1120 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP 
READING 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
SUMMER SESSION, JULY 6-AUG. 14 








Beginners and Advanced Sessi Teach Training 
Courses. Voice and Speech Improvement. Write 
for further details. 
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CANIS! 


Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 


It Happens Today, Probably.—Count Her. 
bert Bismarck, son of the great German militarist, 
once accompanied the Emperor on a visit to 
Rome. At the railway station he rudely shoved 
an Italian official. When the victim objected, 
Bismarck glared angrily. “I don’t think you 
know who I[ am,” he snapped. “I am Count Her. — 
bert Bismarck.” The Italian bowed  suavely, | 
“That,” he replied, “is an insufficient excuse— 
but as an explanation it is ample.” 4 


Dog-Gone It!—For months he had been her 
devoted admirer. Now, at long last he had col- 
lected sufficient courage to propose. “There are — 








quite a lot of advantages in being a bachelor,” he 


began, in his gradual approach. “But the time 
comes when one longs for the companionship of © 
another being—one that will regard him as per- | 
fect, as an idol; one he can treat as his abso- | 
lute property—his alone; who will be kind and | 
loving in adversity as well as in prosperity—who } 
will share his sorrows as well as his joys—” To - 
his delight he saw a sympathetic gleam in her 
eyes. Then she nodded in agreement. “So you 7 
are thinking of buying a dog,” she said. “It’s a 
splendid idea. Please let me help you choose 
one.” 


Retiring but Not Shy !—Two clergymen, pass- 
ing down the street late one evening, happened to — 
notice a house where the occupant had neglected 
to lower the bedroom shades. “She’s not a bit 
shy, is she?” remarked one of the clergymen. © 
“Not exactly,” said the other; “but she’s certain- 
ly retiring!” 


The Chinese Have Some Words For It!— | 
The two commercial travelers were discussing the 
careless manner in which trunks and suitcases 
are handled by some railway companies. “I had 
a very bright idea for preventing that,” remarked 
one of the travelers. I labeled each of my bags: 
With Care. China.” “Did it get results?” the 7 
other man wanted to know. “I never found out,” 
replied the first traveler. “You see, they shipped 
all the bags to Hong Kong.” 


What Use Is Hearing, Anyway ?—The law- 
yer was cross-examining the witness and asked: — 
“Can you repeat the exact words in which the | 
prisoner confessed taking the pig?” “He said, © 
sir, he took the pig,” explained the witness. Here | 
the judge decided he would try to help. “Did he 
say ‘He took the pig,’ or ‘I took the pig?’” he 
asked the witness. The latter shook his head. — 
“No, he said he took it,” he told the Judge. “Your 
Honor’s name wasn’t even mentioned.” 


Optimist. The optimist is the man who takes 
the cold water thrown upon his proposition, heats 
it up with enthusiasm, makes steam and goes 


ahead. 





